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THE: POLITICAL IDEAS OF GEORGE KREMER 
By Wituiam A. Russ, JR. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 


N spite of being one of the most talked-of men in the country 

early in 1825, because of his part in the Clay-Adams scandal 
episode, George Kremer has sunk into oblivion, even locally. He 
sometimes gets a line in the general American histories, when the 
authors are talking about the “Corrupt Bargain”; often he is not 
even given mention. Homer Cary Hockett, in his widely-used col- 
lege textbook calls Kremer “a dull-witted member [of the House 
of Representatives] from Pennsylvania.”* Both Wayland Fuller 
Dunaway* and Frederick A. Godcharles* fail to list him in 
the indexes of their works. Marquis James refers to him as fol- 
lows: “George Kremer, a quaint little rustic from a ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch’ district, in private life a crossroads storekeeper and in his 
official capacity hitherto conspicuous only because of the leopard- 
skin coat he wore on the floor of the House.”* In short, before 
and after his great day in 1825 Kremer was obscure. Even at the 
time when he came to Jackson’s defense by charging Clay and 
Adams with corruption, Jackson spelled the name as “Kreamer.”® 


* Political and Social Growth of the United States 1492-1852 (Revised 
edition. New York, 1937), p. 487. 

2A History of py Aone ta, (New York, 1935). 

® Pennsylvania Political, Governmental, Military and Civil (4 vols., New 
York, 1933). 

‘The Life of Andrew Jackson (Indianapolis, 1938), p. 434. 

*Ibid., p. 461. Of course this is not too strong evidence of Kremer’s ob- 
scurity, * because Jackson was not a Dr. Samuel Johnson at spelling. In 
Snyder county the name is usually spelled “Kreamer.” 
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The local histories are replete with crude errors about the essential 
facts of Kremer’s life.® 

The facts about his early life seem to be as follows: He was 
born at Middletown, Dauphin county, November 21, 1775. His 
father and his uncle (General Peter Shuster) came from Germany 
where the latter had seen military service. Shuster kept a store 
at Middletown, and Kremer was his clerk until 1792 when he 
went to Selinsgrove. There he was employed by his uncle, Simon 
Snyder, who ran a grist mill, store, farm and warehouse. He lived 
at Selinsgrove until 1806 when he went to Derrstown (Lewis- 
town) and started a store; he made that town his home until 1827 
when he moved to Middleburg. In 1812 he was elected to the 
legislature of Pennsylvania.” He was chosen to sit in the Eight- 
eenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Congresses, serving from March 
4, 1823 to March 3, 1829. It was during his first term that he 
charged Adams and Clay with bartering the Presidency for the 
Secretaryship of State, and was suddenly catapulted into notoriety, 
if not fame. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to rehash the story of Kremer 
and the Corrupt Bargain episode ; that is well known. Rather it is 
the purpose to explain, upon the background of his Congressional 
career (both before and after the Corrupt Bargain affair), how 
natural it was for him to take the attitude he did when he charged 
Clay with corruption. 

Kremer’s chief ideal was economy. One of his earliest speeches 
was in opposition to a $25,000 item for a White House portico.® 


*For instance, the anonymous History of That Part of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Valleys, Embraced in the Counties of Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, 
Union and Snyder, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (2 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1886), II, 1560-61, has him elected to Congress for two instead of 
three terms. The same error was made by George W. Wagenseller in 
Snyder County Annals (Middleburgh, Pa., 1919), pp. 8-9. 

"The above facts are taken from Wagenseller, Snyder County Annals, 
and from John Blair Linn, Annals of Buffalo Valley, Pennsylvania, 1775- 
1855 (Harrisburg, 1877), pp. 405 and passim. They are probably fairly cor- 
rect. The more authoritative Biographical Congressional Directory (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1913), p. 788, has a short statement on Kremer’s career. 

This speech, made on March 13, 1824 and to be found in the Annals of 
the Congress of the United States (18 Cong. 1 Sess.) pp. 1778-81, is of con- 
siderable local interest. The most famous incident in Kremer’s life, as known 
in Snyder county, is his supposed answer to John Randolph of Roanoke, who 
is credited with angering Kremer because of the use of Latin which the 
modestly educated Kremer did not understand. The story goes that Ran- 
dolph was speaking on the Corrupt Bargain and that Kremer rose to reply 
in a tirade of Pennsylvania Dutch. Kremer is said to have refused to trans- 
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He said he was a believer in the old Jeffersonian doctrines of 
1798 and feared the newer trends towards show, display and 
unrepublican wastefulness. This attitude characterized most of 
his acts and speeches in Congress. Kremer was always at hand 
to object to and eliminate pork barrel items when an appropria- 
tion bill was under discussion, and his short, sharp speeches were 
filled with homely illustrations and sometimes rather uncouth lan- 
guage, as befitted a Congressman who believed in the common 
everyday man and who stood for Jacksonian democracy. No 
frills, or pose about him; rather was there the shrewd, calculating 
common sense of the country storekeeper, which he had been, 
who believed in thrift, paying debts, and not getting into debt in 
the first place. As his thrust at Cushman shows,® he distrusted 
elegance, learning and the tricks of eloquence ; not highly educated, 
he disliked college men and, perhaps as a defense mechanism, 
gloried in his lack of higher education. For instance, on January 
4, 1828, Kremer tangled with some opponents over a private bill 
to pay one Marigny D’Auterive for losses accruing to him when 
his slave had been impressed into the service of the United States 
at the Battle of New Orleans and for hospital costs when the 
slave had been wounded. Opponents of the claim said that pay- 
ment would recognize property in slaves; Kremer ridiculed this 
attitude, declaring that it was a just claim and should be paid. 
To argue otherwise, he said, was “the logic of College-learned 
gentlemen.”*® In this shaft Kremer was expressing his as well as 
his Pennsylvania-Dutch constituency’s dislike of education, a feel- 
ing that he carried into action after leaving Congress, for in 1834 


late his Pennsylvania-Dutch until Randolph translated his Latin, thus put- 
ting the classical orator to shame. While it is a good yarn and though the 
speech might possibly have been made, the records do not support its authen- 
ticity. The facts are that Joshu Cushman of Maine (not John Randolph of 
Roanoke) used some Latin in a speech favoring the above-mentioned portico. 
Kremer, in the course of his statement in opposition said, in reference to 
Cushman’s Latin: “Ich habe es nicht verstanden.” Out of this frail thread, 
there has been embroidered what amounts to part of the folklore of Central 
Pennsylvania; namely, the apocryphal speech of Honest George Kremer in 
Pennsylvania-Dutch which is recounted over and over again in Snyder 
county with great gusto. Responsibility for starting the story probably rests 
with John W. Forney who told it in his Anecdotes of Public Men, Originally 
Published in the Washington Sunday Chronicle and Philadelphia Press (2 
vols., New York, 1872), I, 202-03. 
*See footnote 8. 
oe = and Seaton, Register of Debates in Congress (20 Cong. 1 Sess.), 
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he was a leader in the anti-free-school movement of Union 
county."* The same distrust of education, this time military 
education, characterized his statements on February 15, 1828, 
when he opposed a $1,500 appropriation for the Board of Visitors 
to make its annual tour through the Academy at West Point. He 
also declared that the Board was useless, that it was destitute of 
military talent, and that its report had always been prepared for 
the members who then signed it without question. “The Govern- 
ment might as well send so many wooden men,”” concluded 
Kremer. 

In this instance, Kremer was criticizing not only education, but 
the army as well. As a good Jeffersonian Democrat, he did not 
like a large military establishment. In the interest of retrench- 
ment, he wished to abolish the post of major general of the army, 
under the theory that the President was commander-in-chief and 
that two army heads were needless. Moreover, said he, no mat- 
ter how good the general was, Washington would soon spoil 
him.’ In spite of his calculating attitude toward military prep- 
aration, Kremer was anxious to help those who had fought for 
their country. As a rookie Congressman, just a few weeks after 
he was first admitted, he spoke feelingly in favor of an annuity 
to Sarah Perry, mother of O. H. Perry. 

Kremer considered himself a committee of one whose duty it 
was to cut down expenses, prevent extravagance and limit the 
expansion of governmental power through the reduction of the 
number of useless officials. In all his speeches can be seen the 
fear that the federal government, by use of money and patronage, 
was spreading the tentacles of its power into everything; in fact, 
was becoming monarchical. Much of this campaign on his part 
was political, a fact which became particularly noticeable in 1828 
when it was wise to smear President Adams and thus help An- 
drew Jackson to the Presidency.** An item of $9,000 to be 
appropriated for an “outfit” for Joel Poinsett, minister to Mexico, 
aroused his fury. It seems that President Adams had asked for 
funds to be used for the establishment of a house for the Ameri- 


“Linn, Buffalo Valley, pp. 514-15. 

™ Gales and Seaton (20 Cong. 1 Sess.), IV, 1522-24. 

* Tbid., April 24, 1828 (20 Cong. 1 Sess.), IV, 2490. 

* Annals, January 9, 1824 (18 Cong. 1 Sess.), p. 984. 

* More will be said of this phase of Kremer’s career later. 
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can minister, at Tacubaya, six miles from Mexico City. Kremer, 
recalling that he had opposed the Panama mission, used the present 
request as a handle to berate Adams. “Are we to be told that 
this House has nothing more to do than to register the acts of 
the Executive?” he asked. He believed that such an “outfit” 
was striking at “the very foundation of republican principles.” 
What, he asked, of “old-fashioned economy?” Only the advo- 
cates of monarchy desired that ministers to foreign countries 
be outfitted profusely ; and he charged that Adams had gone away 
as minister to the Court of St. James a republican, and returned 
an admirer of monarchy. The item failed, 45-119, and tempo- 
rarily at least monarchy had been prevented in the United States.’ 
In one of the last speeches of his stormy Congressional career, 
Kremer made another thrust at monarchy by opposing the post- 
ponement of consideration of an amendment to the Constitution 
to limit the presidency to one term. In answer to those who said 
there was no time in this short session to consider such an im- 
portant matter, Kremer answered that, inasmuch as “our whole 
Government [is] but an experiment,” it would do no harm to 
try this experiment of limiting presidents to one term.” 

This belief that the federal government was becoming too power- 
ful because of the trend towards more extravagance, more jobs 
and more centralization is also clear from Kremer’s opposition 
(opposition was his accustomed rdle) to a bill to increase the 
number of judges in federal courts. He maintained that the 
more judgeships Congress created, the more were needed. In 
the course of his remarks he put into the record his objection 
to the power of the Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional.- Moreover, he thought that the present system 
of courts was a denial of justice because of the prohibitive cost 
of carrying a case to the Supreme Court—an amount which he 
accepted as being, on the average, $6,500."* On the other hand, 
he demanded rigid prosecution in the courts that already existed. 
Speaking on a bill to establish a new criminal code, he favored 
strict and exact punishment of all culprits. “As to the objection 
from persons sometime suffering innocently,” he said, “it might 


* Gales and Seaton, Feb. 15, 1827 (19 Cong. 2 Sess.), III, 1273. 
" Tbid., Feb. 6, 1829 (20 Cong. 2 Sess:), V, 321. 
* Tbid., Jan. 19, 1826 (19 Cong. 1 Sess.), Il, 1053-54. 
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as well be said that you must not have a razor to shave your 
beard, because, forsooth, you might by chance cut your throat.’’?® 
This was typical of the homely illustrations that accompanied 
his utterances on the floor of the House. 

Something of the same desire for as little government as pos- 
sible characterized Kremer’s opposition to a bill to establish a 
new territory to be called Huron which would be carved out of 
the western part of the then territory of Michigan. He estimated 
that such a government would cost between $25,000 and $30,000 
annually just to suit a few worthless traitors, adventurers, debtors 
who had fled from justice, and ne’er-do-wells. In all Michigan 
there were only 18,000 people, and sufficient government existed 
for their purposes already. This attack upon the integrity the 
people of Michigan forced Delegate Austin E. Wing to rise and 
defend his constituents from Kremer’s insinuations.” 

Also inherent in all Kremer’s speeches, usually objecting to 
something, was a sentiment that was typical for many years of 
the attitude of most country Representatives, namely, a dislike 
of spending money upon the improvement and beautification of 
the City of Washington. In spite of the feeling that it is unfair 
to tax poor people in the interior in order to allow office-holders 
to live in comfort and luxury, Washington has become a beautiful 
capital city. But it has become so not because of, but in spite 
of, members like Kremer. This feeling was clearly evident in 
his refusal to vote for a new portico on the White House—an 
incident which has already been discussed. Shortly after paying 
his compliments to the needlessness of more handsome quarters 
for the President, he turned his attention to another item in the 
same appropriation bill. This was $5,000 for the construction 
of public walks in the city. Kremer, undoubtedly remembering 
how the people of his district had to trudge through the mud 
knee-deep in the roads around Lewisburg and Middleburg, arose 
to protest against such effeminate improvements as sidewalks. 
He said, as the reporter got his words: “He had, for one, found 
no difficulty whatever in going about the city, or in getting up to 
the House; and, if ladies do muddy their toes, why let them 
e’en stay home, and not come crowding the galleries of this 


* Ibid., Jan. 25, 1825 (18 Cong. 2 Sess.), I, 355. 
* Ibid., Jan. 20, 1829 (20 Cong. 2 Sess.), V, 244-45. 
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House.”** Here Kremer was not only expressing his doubt of 
the need for such extravagance, but was also giving vent to the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch feeling that woman’s place was in the home. 
Some of the same back-country philosophy can be seen in his 
objection to a resolution which would have allowed public worship 
in the Hall of Representatives on Sundays. He asked if it was 
“true that we cannot go to Heaven unless we have preaching 
here?” He reminded his hearers that the city was no longer new 
and that now there was no scarcity of churches. People brought 
so much mud and litter into the House on Sundays that the 
place always needed cleaning. Two weeks before, he recalled, 
he had spoken in favor of adjourning for a day in order to take 
up the carpet and remove the filth from the floor.2* In other 
words, Kremer did not want to spend money for sidewalks be- 
caused he believed in economy ; nor did he believe the government 
should pay money to clean out mud brought in while people went 
to church in public property. Let the churches pay for cleaning 
out their own mud. A resolution from the library committee to 
order a painting of the Battle of New Orleans for the rotunda 
of the Capitol was one of the few extra expenses he was willing 
to vote for, probably because, being a Jacksonian Democrat, he 
was willing to honor his hero who had won the battle. Never- 
theless he probably did not really favor the resolution, because 
he declared he would vote for it only if beside the painting glori- 
fying Jackson’s great victory, another painting was made of the 
Hartford Convention.2* He must have made the latter suggestion 
with his tongue in his cheek, for the government of the United 
States would hardly wish to honor the Hartford Convention by 
embellishing its record permanently upon the Capitol walls. Not 
only did he oppose appropriating money for the improvement and 
beautification of the city and the public buildings ; he also objected 
to permitting the city to raise money by lotteries to accomplish the 
same purpose. He declared that lotteries were bad, and criticized 


the fact that the city had been allowed to hold a lottery ten years 
before.** 


® Annals, March 13, 1824 (18 Cong. 1 Sess.), p. 

™ Gales and Seaton, _—e i 1828 (20 Cong. 1 ala ), IV, 1701-02. 
” Ibid., Jan. 8, 1828, IV, 9 
* Ibid., Jan. 23, 1829 (20 Cong. 2 Sess.), V, 264-65. 
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On the great national issue of internal improvements through 
the use of federal funds in the states, Kremer could be expected 
to be consistent by opposing such extravagance. In general he 
was consistent, and yet this issue touched him in home territory. 
He did not like the pork barrel, but if pork was to be had, his 
district had a right to some. Early in Kremer’s Congressional 
career, Representative James Buchanan wanted the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers cleared by expenditures of federal funds. 
Strangely enough, Kremer favored the proposition because he 
said his experience in trying to remove sand bars from the Susque- 
hanna River had resulted in failure; therefore he was willing to 
see if it could be accomplished in the Ohio and Mississippi.** 
This was peculiar reasoning, and yet Kremer probably figured 
that in view of the fact that the Ohio River rose in Pennsylvania, 
his state would receive some of the political pap. This supposition 
is borne out by his attitude on the Cumberland Road. In one 
speech he declared his objection to the use of federal money for 
internal improvements, because he said the United States made 
survey after survey, raised the hopes of the people along the 
projected routes, and then disappointed them because it had no 
means to carry out its promises.*® In spite of this declaration, 
Kremer naturally wanted a share for his district if any money 
was to be expended. Thus on February 12, 1829, speaking on 
the Cumberland Road, he said: “There was no reason why this 
road should be the cream of the milk; and Pennsylvania ought 
to have her share of the plunder. He should withhold his vote 
for the bill till some of the public money was sent his way along 
the road to Buffalo.”** He cannot be blamed too severely for 
his apparent inconsistency. Like many a Congressman today, 
he wanted economy, but if money was to be spent, he demanded, 
as he said, his “share of the plunder.” 

There is no reason to suspect that Kremer was not sincere in 
his advocacy, day in and day out, of economy, retrenchment and 
honesty in government. He was sincere; perhaps too sincere. 
As John Blair Linn says: “Too honest to take a part in the 
intrigues of his fellow-partisans at Washington, he could not 


* Annals, May 10, 1824 (18 Cong. 1 Sess.), p. 2588. 
* Gales and Seaton, Feb. 14, 1828 (20 Cong. 1 Sess.), IV, 1516-17. 
* Ibid., Feb. 12, 1829 (20 Cong. 2 Sess.), V, 351. 
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make himself of any further use to them, and was pushed aside 
to make room for those who knew how to make the best use, 
for selfish purposes, of his services.”** After granting his honesty 
of purpose, one is still forced to the conclusion that he was using 
his obstructive tactics to help elect Jackson in 1828. Maybe it 
would be nearer the truth to say, as Linn does, that others were 
using Kremer as a tool. But that point is not so important in 
this connection because J. Q. Adams’s entire administration saw 
one continued, unrelenting campaign on the part of the Jack- 
sonians, of whom Kremer was one, to smear Adams and avenge 
Jackson for what they thought was a sell-out in 1825. Whether 
he was being used as a tool or whether he was acting for himself, 
Kremer in all the activities so far noticed in this paper was on 
the firing line to aid Jackson and embarrass Adams. In prac- 
tically every one of his accustomed speeches “objecting” to some- 
thing or other, he was fighting Clay and Adams. Whether it 
was the Panama mission, an appropriation for an “outfit” for 
Minister Poinsett, or a portico for the White House, he was 
bedevilling the President. Fiercely as the anti-Adams war waged 
during 1825, 1826 and 1827, it began with renewed vigor and 
venom in the election year of 1828 when it would be decided 
whether Adams would be reelected or Jackson avenged. 

With obvious intent to secure a fishing expedition, Representa- 
tive Thomas Chilton of Kentucky had offered a resolution in favor 
of economy, retrenchment and payment of the debt. On January 
23, 1828, Kremer rose jubilantly to favor the motion, saying he 
had been fighting for those very things for years. Envisaging 
the resolution as a means whereby Jackson’s fortunes might be 
advanced, Kremer declared that “we old fashioned Republicans 
are getting corrupt, and are extravagant.” He suggested as 
first steps the reduction of salaries, the limitation of the number 
of judges, and the requirement that officials stay on their jobs 
and do their work. Three days later, Kremer was at it again, 
only this time charging not only extravagance but graft. “Who 
is there that does not know,” he asked, of cases of graft? ‘Talk 
to me of purity existing here!” he challenged belligerently. Presi- 
dent Adams had sent useless ministers abroad and had done many 
other acts, all of which would end up in his getting exactly what 


* Lynn, Buffalo Valley, p. 478. 
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the first Adams got. “Are we to be told there is no corruption 
here?” asked Kremer again. He instancéd John Binns who had 
opposed Adams for President and then suddenly had changed 
his tune. Why? Kremer answered his own question: “the mystery 
was soon explained—the dog had got his sop—some $1,500 or 
$2,000 per annum.” He then waded into the monstrous extrava- 
gance of the contingency fund, a sum of money which was given 
to the President regularly for his use in diplomacy and which he 
could spend as he saw fit. Of this Kremer shouted: “What! 
Sir: Secrets in a Republic!” He pleaded that “although we can’t 
reach the bottom of this stinking pool, let us go as far into it as 
we can.” He ended up his day’s activities on January 26 by be- 
rating one of Adams’ defenders, John C. Wright of Ohio, in 
the following choice words: “He [Wright] never speaks, but he 
reminds me of an old hen, who is eternally cackling, cackling, 
and never lays an egg.”?® 

This session was merely a sounding board for the presidential 
canvass that was to come later in the year. Kremer did his part 
nobly. On February 6, 1828 Wright of Ohio was attacking 
Jackson and John Randolph of Roanoke. Kremer answered by 
saying that the people in the coming election would decide exactly 
as they had in 1800; he rehashed the old charge against Clay and 
Adams of a corrupt bargain in 1825; and read an extract from a 
letter written by Wright to Charles King, speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives, in which Wright had indicated his 
dislike of Adams. Kremer wanted to know the reason for the 
change. Wright, in reply, offered to read the copy of an indict- 
ment against Kremer for perjury in Northumberland County, 
but the chair said Wright was not in order. Kremer yelled out 
that the indictment should be read, and admitted that he was the 
person named therein. The Speaker called him to order. After 
some wrangling over the rules, Kremer was allowed to explain. 
He admitted that he had been prosecuted for perjury as a witness 
in November, 1806, in the case of Snyder vs. Snyder, but had 
later been freed of all charges; furthermore, in order to show 
that the case did not hurt his reputation, he recounted to the 
members of the House how he had been elected to the Pennsyl- 


* Gales and Seaton, Jan. 23 and 26, 1828 (20 Cong. 1 Sess.), IV, 1087, 
1175-76, 1195. 
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vania legislature ; had been made manager of the Northumberland 
Bridge Company, and president of the Lewisburg Bridge Com- 
pany; and had been three times elected to Congress, losing only 
300 votes out of 12,000 in his last contest. He concluded by 
saying that “none other than the base pander of a corrupt coali- 
tion” would have used such a charge to embarrass him, and again 
the Speaker called him to order. Wright was allowed to get 
up and at once repeated the indictment charge, declaring that 
the copy he had in his hand referred to another indictment, not 
the one explained by Kremer.*® Unfortunately the reader is not 
told any more about this second indictment, because both men 
were squelched by the chair. 

Kremer retired from Congress a disillusioned man. For years 
until his death in 1854 he made speeches on the corruption at 
Washington and boasted about “My Letter to the Columbian 
Observer.”** Although he had helped Jackson into power, and 
was the second to congratulate Old Hickory at his inauguration, 
he received no reward for his efforts.** A local movement in 
Union county nominated him for governor of Pennsylvania and 
delegates were appointed to support him at the coming Democratic 
convention in 1829, but nothing came of it; he was also defeated 
for Assembly.** In 1834, as mentioned, he led the local forces 
against free schools.** Strangely enough, he presided over a local 
Taylor-for-President meeting in 1847.*° 

Something of his position, as seen by one of his family (pre- 
sumably his daughter), can be gleaned from a memorandum, 
never before published, which was picked up from litter on the 
floor during the recent sale at the old Kremer or Bower place at 
Middleburg. Someone at the auction had used the back of the 
manuscript for jotting down what he had purchased.** The paper 
reads: 


I have a cane belonging to my father; (presented him 
by Gen Jackson) with (“Friendship) engraved on it,— 


* Ibid., pp. 1453-47. 
Linn, Buffalo Valley, p. 479. 
* Marquis James, Andrew Jackson, p. 494. 
"Linn, Buffalo Valley, pp. 479 and 499, 
* Tbid., 9 514-18. 
* Tbid., 48. 
* The ‘eater is indebted to Mr. Charles Herrold of the Sunbury Daily 
Item for the privilege of copying this memorandum. 
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My father never changed his position [ ;] was in favor of 
Gen, Taylor because he viewed him as the Peoples Candi- 
date. He was very even tempered kind and indulgent to 
a fault to his own family and always open handed to the 
poor; not avaricious. I remember of often hearing him 
say he did not wish to make any more money [the words 
“only to k” erased.] He was a well built man tall and as 
straight as an Indian over six feet. I remember of hear- 
ing mother say he was a fine looking young man—had a 
remarkable memory, in his younger days when he [read ?] 
the papers, could repeat the whole—the reason he went 
out of politics was because he was disgusted with the 
corruption he saw at Washington, and not because he 
was thrown aside, as Mr. Linn said [Cf., footnote 28] 
and the reason he did not appear before the committee, 
was because he had been warned by one of his friends 
not to, as they intended to gag him by putting but one 
question to him, which was who his author was and 
rather than betray a friend he would take it upon him- 
self as he had given his word of honor not to give his 
friends name in the transaction—it is [claimed?] that 
he wrote a letter of apology to Clay; on the contrary he 
to his dying day he [sic] reiterated what he had said in 
the beginning and it was that, that defeated Clay for 
President— 


Aside from Kremer’s role in the famous Corrupt Bargain 
episode and apart from local interest in one of pre-Snyder 
county’s most noted residents, his Congressional career is inter- 
esting because so many of the problems that he dealt with sound 
so modern. He never ceased making charges of corruption at 
Washington in his time. Similar charges have not been absent 
in more modern times. Certainly his fight for economy, retrench- 
ment, and decrease in federal power sounds familiar. He did 
not like extravagant use of Federal funds in pork barrel internal 
improvements. What would he say today of billions of dollars 
of federal funds being poured into local areas? He desired no 
luxury or display at the capital of the country but both of them 
are present nevertheless. He criticized executive centralization 
whereby Congress might become merely a rubber stamp. He 
wanted to reduce the debt. He favored taking away from the 
Supreme Court its power to nullify acts of Congress, and wished 
to reduce the number of judges. And mirabile dictu, he fought 
to limit the President’s tenure to one term! 








A NEW SUPPLEMENT TO SEIDENSTICKER’S 
AMERICAN-GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By GERHARD FRIEDRICH 
Special Librarian, Juniata College, Huntingdon 


“Bibliography is the handmaid of history.” 
OswaLp SEIDENSTICKER 


HEN, in the summer of 1738, Christoph Saur established 

a printing-press at Germantown, Pa., exactly a hundred 
years had passed since Stephen Daye had begun to print English 
books at Cambridge, Mass. Although by no means the first 
printers in what is now the United States of America, the early 
Pennsylvania-Germans became the most prolific publishers in this 
country, during the time prior to the Revolution. This fact has 
been clearly established by Oswald Seidensticker’s well-known 
bibliography The First Century of German Printing in America, 
a valuable historical work which made its appearance in 1893. 
Since then, three supplements entitled “Researches in the First 
Century of German Printing in America” have been published by 
Ammon Stapleton in various issues of The Pennsylvania-German, 
during the years 1904 and 1905. 

On the occasion of a recent reorganization of the Abraham H. 
Cassel Collection at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., sixty-one 
Pennsylvania-German imprints came to light which were not listed 
in Seidensticker’s bibliography nor in Stapleton’s supplements. 
In addition, sixteen early American-German publications have 
been discovered in the library of Mr. W. Emmert Swigart, like- 
wise at Huntingdon, Pa. Not all of those fifty-three books, 
twenty almanacs, and four broadsides may be of special interest 
to the historian, but each title represents a further contribution 
to our knowledge of early Pennsylvania-German life and literature. 
They are therefore listed here, in the same order and form as 
the publications in Seidensticker’s bibliography. An asterisk indi- 
cates that the following title is not represented in the Cassel Col- 
lection at Juniata College, but that it was taken from a copy 
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owned by Mr. Swigart. The following abbreviations are used: 
Q—Quarto; O—Octavo; D—Duodecimo; S—Sixteen-mo; T— 
Twenty-four-mo ; Tt—Thirty-two-mo. 


1761 
Philadelphia: P. Mueller und Comp. 
*Der Kleine Catechismus Des sel. D. Martin Luthers. Sechste 
Auflage. 
2, 128 pages. T 
1774 
Philadelphia: Ernst Ludwig Baisch. 
Neu-vermehrt- und vollstaendiges Gesang-Buch. Vierte 
Auflage. 
3-190, 2, 480, 11, 24, 72 pages. S 
A Reformed hymn book. 
1779 
Philadelphia: Steiner und Cist. 
*Catechismus, Oder Kurzer Unterricht Christlicher Lehre. 
124 pages. T 
A Reformed catechism. 


1785 
Germantown: Leibert und Billmeyer. 
Hoch-Deutsches Lutherisches A B C und Namen Buechlein. 
28 pages. Illustrated with little woodcuts. S 
Both inside and outside of the two covers are filled 
with text. On the back-cover there is a woodcut por- 
trait of Martin Luther, with a brief biographical sketch 
underneath. 
1786 
Philadelphia: Carl Cist. 
*Der Kleine Catechismus des sel. D. Martin Luthers. 
2, 127, 1 pages. T 
1789 
Germantown: Michael Billmeyer. 
Der Kleine Catechismus des sel. D. Martin Luthers. Dritte 
Auflage. 
2, 126 pages. Incomplete. T 
Lancaster: Jacob Bailey. 
Der Neueste und Verbesserte Nord-Americanische Calender, 
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Auf das 1790ste Jahr Christi. Zum Fuenfzehnten mal 
herausgegeben. 
40 pages. O 
1790 
No place given. 
Herr, Franz: Eine kurze Erklaerung von dem Geschriebenen 
Wort Gottes; Wie auch Von der christlichen Taufordnung, 
und Von dem friedlichen Reich Christi; Gegen das Volk 
welches man Quaeker nennt. 
48 pages. S 
Germantown: Michael Billmeyer. 
Der Psalter des Koenigs und Propheten Davids, verdeutschet 
von D. Martin Luther. Die zweyte Auflage. 
252 pages. T 
1791 
Germantown: Peter Leibert. 
Deigendesch, Johannes: Nachrichters: Oder Nuetsliches und 
aufrichtiges Rosz-Artsney-Buechlein. Dritte Auflage. 
221, 7 pages, and 1 handwritten page supplementing the 
printed register. T 
1794 
Philadelphia: Carl Cist. 

*Kunckler, Sebastian: Handbuch fuer Meine Freunde in den 
Districten von Canajohary und Palatine, an der Mohawk- 
Rivier ; zur Erhaltung und Wiederherstellung der Gesundheit. 

1, 4, 40 pages. S 
Reading: Jungmann und Gruber. 
Kurzgefasztes Arzney-Buechlein, fuer Menschen und Vieh. 
24 pages. S 
1795 
Germantown: Peter Leibert. 
Kunckler, Sebastian: Poesien und Anecdoten, Zum Zeitver- 


treib. Geschrieben von einem das Land-Leben Liebenden. 
Erstes Baendgen. 


6, 44 pages. S 

Sebastian Kunckler claims to be the author of the well- 
known German folk-song “Was frag ich viel nach Geld 
und Gut.” However, that poem was written by Johann 
Martin Miller (1750-1814). The booklet includes also 
translations of several songs of the French Revolution. 
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Philadelphia: Carl Cist. 
*Der Kleine Catechismus des sel. D. Martin Luthers. 
2, 127, 1 pages. T 
Das Neue Testament unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jesu 
Christi. Nach der Deutschen Uebersetzung D. Martin Lu- 
thers. Zweyte Auflage. 
1, 516, 521-524, 2 pages. Incomplete. S 


1796 
No place given. 
Gottes Schreckliches Gericht An William Burn, wegen einem 
falschen Eyd. 
12 pages. S 
Ephrata: By the Brotherhood. 
A hymn of six stanzas, “Abgesungen auf Pfingsten 1796 an 
der Antittum, bey der Ehrwuerdigen Schwester Elisabeth 
Knepper ihrem Liebesmahl.” 
1 page. D 
This broadside is listed in Julius Friedrich Sachse’s 
The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania, 1742-1800. 
Germantown: Michael Billmeyer. 
Der Psalter des Koenigs und Propheten Davids, verdeutschet 
von D. Martin Luther. Die dritte Auflage. 
252 pages. T 
1797 
Reading : Gottlob Jungmann und Comp. 
Neuer Hauszwirthschafts Calender, Auf das gnadenreiche 
Jahr, nach der heilbringenden Geburt unsers Herrn und Hey- 
landes Jesu Christi, 1798. Zum Erstenmal herausgegeben. 
44 pages. O 
Seidensticker, who does not mention this 1798 almanac, 
describes the 1799 edition as the first issue. 


1803 
Germantown: Michael Billmeyer. 
Anhang su dem Gesangbuch der Vereinigten Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Gemeinen in Nord-America. 
80 pages. D 
1808 
Constantinopel (undoubtedly a fictitious imprint) 
Bekenntniss des Edward Domnely, welcher anv 8ten Tag 
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Februar 1808, zu Carlisle (Penn.) hingerichtet wurde, fuer 
eine Mordthat ausgeuebt auf seine Frau Catharina: In Ost- 
Pennsborough Taunschip, Cumberland Caunty, im August 
des letztverwichenen Jahrs. 
14 pages. S 
The Union Catalog of books in certain large American 
libraries does not contain any entry for this Pennsylvania- 
German tract. 
Hanover: Starck und Lange. 
Biblisches Lust-Gaertlein, darinnen schoene Sprueche und 
geistliche Raethsel aus allen Buechern der ganzen Heiligen 
Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testaments zu finden sind. 
80 pages. D 
Lebanon: Jacob Schnee. 
Hoch-Deutsches Lutherisches A B C und Namen-Buechlein. 
28 pages. Illustrated with little woodcuts. S 
1809 
No place given. 
Freyheit die Treue Liebe, Zu Alle Americanische Buerger 
und Einwohner. 
60 pages. S 
On page 59 the “Libanoner Morgenstern,” a periodical 
printed at Lebanon, Pa., by Jacob Stoever, is referred 
to and praised. 
Harrisburg: Benjamin Mayer. 

*Der kleine Biblische Catechismus, Zum Gebrauch Aller Gott- 
liebenden Seelen; Sonderlich aber sum Unterricht der Kinder 
in den Evangelischen Gemeinden der sogenannten Albrechts 
Leuten. 

51 pages. T 
Philadelphia: Johnson und Warner. 
Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender, Auf das Jahr 1810. Zum 
erstenmal heraus gegeben. 
42 pages. O 
1810 
Lancaster: Joseph Ehrenfried. 
Bursch, Johann Paul: Das Hoch-Deutsche A BC. Nebst 
Einer nuetslichen Betrachtung ueber den elenden Zustand 
des Menschen nach dem Suenden-Fall. 
161 pages. S 
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1811 
Hagerstown: Johann Gruber. 
Thomae Wilcock’s koestlicher Honig-Tropfen, aus dem Felsen 
Christo: Oder, Ein kurzes Wort der Ermahnung an alle 
Heilige und Suender. Aus dem Englischen, nach der Vier- 
zigsten Londoner Auflage uebersetzt. 
36 pages. S 
New Market, Va.: Ambrosius Henkel und Comp. 
*Der kleine Catechismus des sel. D. Martin Luthers. 
129 pages. T 
Philadelphia: Jacob Meyer fuer Johnson und Warner. 
Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender, Auf das Schalt Jahr 1812. 
Zum drittenmal herausgegeben. 
42 pages. O 
Reading: Johann Ritter und Comp. 
*Der Psalter, des Koenigs und Propheten Davids, verdeutscht 
von D. Martin Luther. Die erste Auflage. 
251, 1 pages. S 
1812 
Chambersburg: Johann Herschberger. 
*Etliche liebliche und erbauliche Lieder, Von der Liebe Christi. 
16 pages. S 
Germantown: Michael Billmeyer. 
Kurze Andachten einer Gottsuchenden Seele. Fuenfte 


Auflage. 

26 pages. D 
Kurze Andachten einer Gottsuchenden Seele. Small type 
edition. 

23 pages. S 


Philadelphia: Jacob Meyer. 
Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender, Auf das Jahr 1813. Zum 
viertenmal herausgegeben. 
38 pages. Incomplete. O 


1813 
Lebanon: Joseph Schnee. 
Neuer Hauswirthschafts-Calender Auf das Jahr 1814. 
Sechsmal herausgegeben von Jacob Schnee, und nun zum 
erstenmal von Joseph Schnee. 
42 pages. O 
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1814 
Chambersburg: Johann Herschberger. 
Der Neue Chaembersburger Stadt und Land Calender, Auf 
das Jahr unseres Heilandes Jesu Christi, 1815. Zum 
Sechstenmal herausgegeben. 
38 pages. O 
1815 
Chambersburg: Gedruckt fuer William Warner, Baltimore, bey . 
Johann Herschberger. 
Der Kleine Catechismus des sel. D. Martin Luthers. Erste 
Auflage. 
2, 127, 1 pages. S 
Chambersburg: Heinrich Merklein. 
Eine schoene Sammlung auserlesener Gebeter und Lieder, 
Zum Gebrauch der Jugend. Neue Auflage. 
32 pages. T 
Philadelphia: G. und D. Billmeyer. 
Das Neue Testament unsers Herrn und Heilandes Jesu 
Christi, nach der Deutschen Uebersetzung D. Martin Luthers. 
Siebente Auflage. 
537, 1 pages. Incomplete. D 


1816 
Philadelphia: G. und D. Billmeyer. 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchen-Agende, oder Formulare 
und Gebete, zur Taufe, Trauung, Confirmation, Administra- 
tion des heiligen Abendmals; nebst den allgemeinen Kirchen- 
Gebeten an Sonn- und Bustagen, in der Lutherischen Kirche, 
su Luneburg, in Nova Scotia. 
1, 62 pages. O 
Reading: Carl A. Bruckman. 
Buehl, Michael, junior: Reise-Pasz eines Wahren Christen. 
8 pages. D 
No date given—C. A. Bruckman printed at Reading, 
Pa., from 1816 to 1823. 
Somerset : Friedrich Goeb. 
Des Landmanns Freund, oder, Ganz neuer Westlicher Calen- 
der, Auf das Jahr unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi, 
1817. Zum sechstenmal herausgegeben. 
36 pages. O 
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1817 
Baltimore: Schaeffer und Maund. 
Schaeffer und Maund’s Calender, Auf das Jahr unsers Hei- 
landes Jesu Christi, 1818. Zum zweytenmal herausgegeben. 
38 pages. O 
This almanac differs from “Schaeffer und Maund’s 
Americanischer Stadt- und Land-Calender,” the second 
edition of which was likewise published in 1817. 
Somerset : Friedrich Goeb. 
Des Landmanns Freund, oder, Ganz neuer Westlicher Calen- 
der, Auf das Jahr unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi, 
1818. Zum siebentenmal herausgegeben. 
36 pages. O 
1818 
Philadelphia: G. und D. Billmeyer. 
Kurze Andachten einer Gottsuchenden Seele. Siebente 
Auflage. 
26 pages. T 
1819 
Ephrata: Samuel Baumann. 
“Als Gott die Welt erschaffen,” a poem about Adam and Eve 
consisting of sixteen verses. 
1 leaf, measuring 41x 33,5 cm. Illustrated with an 
illuminated woodcut. 
No date given—In 1819 Joseph Bauman, printer at 
Ephrata, published a booklet called “Copia eines Briefs.” 
A copy of that publication, which now belongs to the 
Cassel Collection at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., 
has a paper-cover printed on the back of a broadside. 
Although cut down to the size of the booklet, the cover 
shows clearly an English poem entitled “The Fall of 
Man,” and part of the same woodcut with which Samuel 
Baumann’s German broadside is decorated. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that Samuel Baumann was related 
to Joseph Bauman and printed at Ephrata about 1819. 


1821 
Greensburg: Jacob S. Steck. 
Deutscher Pittsburger, fuer die westliche Gegend eingerichteter 
Calender, Auf das Jahr unsers Heilandes Jesu Christi, 1822. 
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Zum achtenmal herausgegeben. 
von Cramer und Spear. 
36 pages. O 
New Berlin: Gedruckt durch Joh. Dreisbach, fuer die Evangelische 
Gemeinschaft. 
*Eine Sammlung Neuer Geistlicher Lieder. 
40, 1 pages. T 


Pittsburg, Herausgegeben 


1822 
Canton, O.: Jacob Sala. 
*Der Kleine Catechismus des seligen D. Martin Luthers. 
129, 1 pages. T 
Ephrata: Joseph Bauman. 

*Nuetsliches Und sehr bewaehrt befundenes W eiber-Buechlein; 
Enthaelt Aristotelis und Alberti Magni Hebammen-Kunst, 
Welches den Schwangern Weiber und Hebammen einen 
wahren Unterricht giebet, wie sich selbige vor und nach der 
Geburt su verhalten haben. Nebst einem Anhang, bestehend 
aus den aller auserlesesten Mitteln beydes Fuer Mutter und 
Kind. Auch eine Anweisung, blau und roth zu Faerben. 

20 pages. D 
Reading: Johann Ritter und Comp. 

*Catechismus, oder: Kurzer Unterricht Christlicher Lehre. 

Zweyte Auflage. 
104, 1 pages. T 
A Reformed catechism. 


1823 
Schellsburg: Friedrich Goeb. 
Der Westliche Menschenfreund u. Schellsburger Calender, 
Auf das Jahr unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi, 1824. 
Unter diesem Titel zum dritten, ueberhaupt aber zum zehn- 
tenmal herausgegeben. 
26 pages. Incomplete. O 


1824 
Ephrata: Joseph Bauman. 
*Katechismus, oder kurze und einfaeltige Unterweisung aus 
der heiligen Schrift. Ausgegeben durch die christliche 
Gemeine im Waldeckischen, welche Mennonisten genennet 
werden. 
68 pages. S 
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Hagerstown: J. Gruber und D. May. 
Der Volksfreund und Haegerstauner Calender, Auf das Jahr 
unsers Heilandes Jesu Christi, 1825. Zum neun und zwanzig- 
stenmal herausgegeben. 
36 pages. O 
Schellsburg: Friedrich Goeb. 
Der Westliche Menschenfreund u. Schellsburger Calender, 
Auf das Jahr unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi, 1825. 
Unter diesem Titel zum vierten, ueberhaupt aber zum elften- 
mal herausgegeben. 
40 pages. O 


1825 
Allentown: Carl L. Huetter. 
Der Neue Allentauner Calender, Auf das Jahr 1826. Zum 
siebentenmal herausgegeben. 
36 pages. O 
Germantown: M. Billmeyer. 
Kurze Andachten einer Gottsuchenden Seele. Achte Auflage. 
26 pages. T 
Hagerstown: J. Gruber und D. May. 
Der Volksfreund und Haegerstauner Calender, Auf das Jahr 
unsers Heilandes Jesu Christi, 1826. Zum dreysigstenmal 
herausgegeben. 
36 pages. O 
Reading: Johann Ritter. 
Der Psalter, des Koenigs und Propheten Davids, verdeutscht 
von Dr. Martin Luther. Die dritte Auflage. 
251, 1 pages. S 


1826 
Allentown: Carl L. Huetter. 
Der Neue Allentauner Calender, Auf das Jahr 1827. Zum 
achtenmal herausgegeben. 
3-36 pages. Incomplete. O 
Chambersburg: H. Ruby. 
Geistlicher Irrgarten. 
An illuminated chart measuring 45,5 x 29,5 cm. 
No date given—Heinrich Ruby printed at Chambers- 
burg from 1826 to 1829. 
Easton: H. und W. Huetter. 
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*Catechismus, Oder Kurzer Unterricht Christlicker Lehre. 
101, 1 pages. T 
A, Reformed catechism. 
1827 
Carlisle: Moser und ‘Peters. 

*Das Neue Testament unsers Herrn und Heilandes Jesu 
Christi. Nach der Deutschen Uebersetsung von Dr. Martin 
Luther. Achte mit Stereotypen gedruckte Auflage. 

511, 5 pages. Frontispiece. Plates, not included in the 
paging. S 
1828 
Chambersburg: Heinrich Ruby. 
Sasse, Bernhard Henrich: Geistliche Lieder. Erste und 
Zweyte Sammlung. Minden, gedruckt, 1781: Und nachge- 
druckt bey Heinrich Ruby, in Chambersburg. 
156 pages. T 
Ephrata: Joseph Bauman. 
Hohman, Johann Georg: Der lange Verborgene Freund, oder 
Getreuer und Christlicher Unterricht fuer jedermann, enthal- 
tend, Wunderbare und probmaeszige Mittel und Kuenste 
Sowohl fuer die Menschen als das Vieh. Zum allerersten 
Mal in America im Jahr 1820 im Druck erschienen, und nun 
auf Begehren zum zweytenmal gedruckt. 
94 pages. S 
Harrisburg: Gustav S. Peters. 
Das Herz des Menschen, ein Tempel Gottes oder eine Werk- 
staette des Satans. Nach der vierten verbesserten Augs- 
burger Auflage. 
58 pages. With plates. D 
Lancaster: H. W. Villee. 
“Ein Lied Von der Taufe,” being a hymn of nine stanzas. 
1 page. O 
An entry at the bottom of the broadside reads: “Said 
to be composed by Elder Henry Kurtz.” 
No date given—H. W. Villee printed at Lancaster in 
the years 1828 and 1829. 
Der Kleine Catechismus des seligen D. Martin Luthers. 
2, 120 pages. Incomplete. S 
Philadelphia: Conrad Zentler. 
Der Calender eines Christen. 1829. Herausgegeben von 
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dem Pennsylvanischen Zweig der Amerikanischen Traktat- 
Gesellschaft. 


36 pages. O 
Schellsburg: Friedrich Goeb. 
Der Westliche Menschenfreund u. Schellsburger Calender, 
Auf das Jahr unseres Heilandes Jesu Christi, 1829. Unter 
diesem Titel zum achten, ueberhaupt aber zum fuenfzehnten- 
mal herausgegeben. 
36 pages. Incomplete? O 
1829 
Germantown: M. Billmeyer. 
Kurze Andachten einer Gottsuchenden Seele. Siebente 
Auflage. Small type edition. 
20 pages. D 
Orwigsburg: Thoma und May. 
Der Neue Hochdeutsche Orwigsburger Calender, Auf das 
Jahr unsers Heilandes Jesu Christi, 1830. Zweyte Herausgabe. 
36 pages. O 
Philadelphia: Kimber und Scharplesz. 
Biblia, Das ist: Die ganze Heilige Schrift des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments, Nach der deutschen Uebersetzung D. 
Martin Luthers. 
754, 4, 1, 755-975 pages. Frontispiece. Plates, not in- 
cluded in the paging. Q 
Reading: Sophia Braun. 
Ein ganz Neues Wuerfel-Buch, ohne Tabelle. Demselben 
sind beygefuegt, Einige sehr leicht auszufuehrende Karten- 
kuenste. Als auch, Die Bedeutung, welche in der Karten- 
legerey denen Karten gewoehnlich beygelegt wird. Sehr 
kurzweilig fuer frohsinnige Leute. 
59 pages. Tt 
1830 
Germantown: M. Billmeyer. 
Der Psalter des Koenigs und Propheten Davids, verdeutschet 
von D. Martin Luther. Die elfte Auflage. 
252 pages. S 
Lebanon: J. Hartman fuer H. Kroh. 
Hollaz, David: Die Evangelische Gnaden-Ordnung. In vier 
Gespraechen Abgefaszt. Erste verbesserte Amerikanische, 
von der fuenften Europaeischen Auflage. 
18, 197 pages. T 




















JOSIAH WHITE AND THE LEHIGH CANAL 


By E. J. Hartman 


Slatington, Pennsylvania 


T IS the purpose of this paper to familiarize students of history 
with the life and activities of Josiah White, one of Pennsyl- 

vania’s outstanding early nineteenth century canal builders. Too 
little has been said or written concerning this Quaker philan- 
thropist. This brief study portrays him as a modest, yet openly 
frank man; an incessant worker, although never too busy for his 
family and friends; an inventive genius, but not a braggart; a 
shrewd financier, capable of amassing a fortune, and daring 
enough to risk it all for a worthy project ; and an industrial leader 
with a personality rich enough to maintain the trust and co- 
Operation of all workers under him. The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company should be greatly indebted to this individual 
for his untiring efforts in the early history of the organization’s 
development. 

A familiar name in the history of early New York canal build- 
ing is that of DeWitt Clinton; and quite as familiar in the history 
of early Pennsylvania canal building is Josiah White. He was 
born at Mount Holly, Burlington county, New Jersey, on March 
3, 1781, the son of John and Rebecca White. His ancestry goes 
back to Thomas White of Omnen, Cumberland county, England. 
Josiah White’s father, John White, was engaged in the business 
of “felling” cloth, and also in farming. His early death left a 
“widow indeed” with four sons, all too young to give her much 
assistance. 

Philosophy can be perceived by youth as well as by more mature 
minds, and Josiah’s youthful philosophy was that to play was a 
business in itself which gave him the greatest enjoyment; to grow 
into manhood meant that to play would shower shame upon him 
by his fellow men and, therefore, something of a more useful 
character would be the leading object of maturity. His formal 
education started when he was at the age of fourteen, but his 
schoolmaster impressed not the advantage of education, but 
the rod. 
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At fifteen, he was forced to select an apprenticeship, since it 
was essential that his mother be relieved of her dependents as soon 
as possible as her care and offerings were very meagre. She urged 
apprenticing as a tailor or merchant tailor rather than anything 
like store-keeping because such in her mind was an incentive to 
exaggerated pride, idleness, and cunning craftiness which she 
feared would be a disadvantage to him. He, however, preferred 
a mechanical trade such as that of joiner or carpenter, since he 
enjoyed working with tools. At the same time he wanted an 
apprenticeship that would guarantee an honest living, a respectable 
living, and allow the possibilities of financial gain. His selected 
destination, however, was an apprenticeship in 1797 to James 
Hutton of Philadelphia, to learn the hardware business. 

The Hutton hardware business was located at 53 Market Street 
at which place it was agreed that Josiah White would find board, 
washing, and a salary of twenty dollars a year. After having 
served one or two years, James Hutton, who was by disposition 
quite a lazy man, left most of the business practices in the store 
to his apprentice. Mr. Hutton, in quest of a “get rich quick” 
without too much work attached, attempted a shipping business 
adventure, shipping Tryash coffee to Hamburg. It proved profit- 
able and at the same time served as an incentive to other “easy” 
ventures. These profits, however, soon turned into debts and 
more debts. He launched himself as a building contractor, with 
the idea that all of the hardware equipment be purchased by the 
carpenters from his store. Alas! This venture went the way of 
the first—increased indebtedness. An attempt was now made to 
erase this accumulated indebtedness by business venture number 
three, a bakery. This had real appeal to him since it required no 
work at all on his part and would, he dreamed, yield a fifteen to 
twenty per cent profit. In this case, however, it was a situation 
in which too much cream resulted in only skimmed milk. 

During these adventures Josiah White’s business and ethical 
senses were not being improved, except that he came to realize 
the folly of man in expecting huge profits without any personal 
application of labor. With such a background for his first ap- 
prenticeship, he began looking elsewhere for an opportunity to 
secure something of his own, or else to become an aide to some- 
one better equipped to teach him how to earn a livelihood. Such 
an opportunity appeared with Joseph Dilworth, hardware mer- 
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chant, who owned a store at 29 Market Street. This man, having 
failed in his business, offered his store and stock to Josiah, who 
was now only twenty and a half years of age, which of course 
was not the legal age to make any such purchases. It was arranged, 
however, to date the transaction as of March 5, 1802. The money 
wherewith it was made surely was not earned while serving under 
James Hutton, for White was not the type to have taken advantage 
of his employer. In fact, the financing was arranged through the 
sale of his patrimony, which amounted to between five and six 
thousand dollars. 

Having completed this purchase, of which the hardware stock 
was valued at only one thousand dollars, he moved out onto a 
sea of credit by ordering from England stock valued at four 
thousand dollars, and later stock valued at five thousand dollars. 
His bravado in this venture merely shows us that he believed in 
selling only when one has something to sell. His hopes in this 
initial enterprise were high. His aim was to earn a profit of 
forty thousand dollars within a period of nine years. His age 
would then be thirty. If successful in this, he would put twenty 
thousand dollars on interest and live on the other twenty thousand 
dollars. His purpose was to purchase a farm for ten or twelve 
thousand dollars and put the balance of eight or ten thousand 
dollars on interest, and from this point become independent. In 
this way he aimed to be an example of comfort and philanthropy 
for others to copy. 

His first year’s business yielded a profit of three thousand 
dollars. Within six years, by 1808, his dream was realized; he 
had earned forty thousand dollars. Retirement was in order, and 
he sold his business to his brother Joseph and Sam Lippencott. 
Thus, Josiah White was apparently well satisfied with himself as 
a business man. 

In 1805, he married Catherine Ridgeway of New Jersey. Her 
early death, caused by a pulmonary disease within three years, 
saddened Josiah’s life tremendously but not to the point of in- 
activity. In 1810, there is recorded a second marriage to Eliza- 
beth White of Philadelphia. They made their home on Arch 
Street between Seventh and Eighth Streets. They also built a 
country home on Ridge Avenue, which they called “Rural Hall.” 
It was in the atmosphere of this beautiful place that their five chil- 
dren were born. 
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Josiah White was now ready to begin the realization of his 
Utopia. The issues which faced him were dual in nature: should 
he apply himself and his money in some measure that would 
benefit others, or should he keep his accumulated wealth in the 
form of personal interests without altruistic aims? The only 
choice that he could happily make would be the first—that of 
altruism. 

It was in 1810 that Josiah White made his first purchase which 
was directed towards helping others—the investment of fourteen 
thousand dollars in the Falls of the Schuylkill River for the devel- 
opment of its water power. Within a year he realized the diffi- 
culty of the task that he had undertaken. Here began a seven 
year period during which he again reverted to the rdle of a laborer. 
His interest was so keen that in 1812-13 he petitioned the state 
legislature to improve the Schuylkill River by slack water naviga- 
tion. As an incentive for the legislators, he informed them that 
coal existed in abundance up the river. White made various at- 
tempts at renting this water power to mills that were built along 
the river but each attempt failed because too often the back water 
of the river forced the mills to stop working. He also tried to 
interest the city of Philadelphia in buying this water power in- 
stead of using their steam power, but to no avail. 

Within a short time a Mr. Joseph Gillingham became interested 
in White’s project and invested his capital to the extent of seven- 
sixteenths of the total investment, thus creating a partnership. 
White had by this time, through his inventive mind, produced a 
type of wire-wrought-rolled nail and a kind of wire usable for 
fences, and had also constructed a 410-foot span of wire bridge 
at the Falls. For the manufacture of these wire products, he had 
built a large number of mills along the river. These products were 
all successful as far as perfect pieces were concerned, but not at all 
profitable. Fate seemed to work against the partners and their 
plans; for on April 1, 1815, a terrible fire destroyed their mills 
which caused a loss of all their investment—White’s whole estate. 
The result was a forced borrowing of cash, whereupon he became 
a debtor to the extent of twenty thousand dollars. 

Before more money became involved, White realized, against 
his personal desires, that he must get rid of this Schuylkill ven- 
ture. He made another attempt to sell, this time to supply the 
city with Fairmount water, but again was rejected. He then 
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turned his genius towards the improvement of the Schuylkill 
River for slack water navigation by means of dams and locks. 
A Schuylkill Navigation Company was incorporated in 1815 with 
Josiah as the founder. The first election of this corporation 
ignored him by not making him its president. In face of such dis- 
courtesy he soon turned his attentions from this river to the 
Lehigh. 

Erskine Hazard appeared at this time, and together with the 
White personality and selling power pursuing him there resulted 
a new partnership agreement with a dual purpose. This was 
the Whitestown Manufacturing Company which made nails and 
which had permission to make available the water power on the 
western side of the river. In the early progress of this second 
wire mill of White’s, the scarcity of Virginia coal was being felt 
as a result of the War of 1812. Upon a friend’s recommendation 
they procured a cartload of Lehigh coal and found it very satis- 
factory for their purpose. 

The discovery of this coal added weight to the belief that the 
Lehigh River had great possibilities for navigation. Josiah White 
invited his old-time partner, Gillingham, to visit the Lehigh to 
ascertain its value and possibilities, but Gillingham refused the 
invitation, thus ending their business relationships and interests. 

Fate, again, introduced a Mr. George F. A. Hauto to White, 
who welcomed his new acquaintance’s interest in the Lehigh 
project. These two with a William Briggs toured the Lehigh and 
arrived in Bethlehem on Christmas Eve, 1817, and then moved 
north to Lehighton and the Mauch Chunk Mountain. Being 
satisfied with this expedition, they returned to Philadelphia to 
plan for the future. 

The organization had White as designing engineer, Hazard as 
scribe and Hauto as financial agent to secure additional funds for 
their project. A threefold plan was started, first, to smooth the 
old road of nine miles which had been made by the old company 
to get coal through to the river; second, to grade this road which 
would be usable as a bed for a railroad later; third, to improve 
the river by contracting the channel funnel fashion. They would 
have to build low walls, provide artificial freshets, dam up the 
water and release it periodically, thus providing regular descend- 
ing navigation. 
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One may recall that before this period the Lehigh Coal Mine 
Company was formed, having run a lottery and raised ten thousand 
dollars. They secured laws from the legislature for their purpose, 
but failed in the attempt. The company then granted these privi- 
leges to several lessees who in turn failed, thus giving our afore- 
mentioned trio the opportunity to succeed. They leased ten thou- 
sand acres of this company’s land, agreeing to pay one ear of 
corn a year if demanded, and from and after three years to send 
to Philadelphia at least 40,000 bushels of anthracite each year. 
This was on March 20, 1818. With this security they hastened 
to Harrisburg, and secured a law giving them permission to im- 
prove the navigation of the Lehigh River. 

Immediately the three men set about their individual tasks, 
and in each instance obstacles beset their paths. To secure finan- 
cial aid, at least fifty thousand dollars, Hauto attempted individual 
subscriptions, but found them rather scarce; some believing such 
an investment was mere folly; others believed the coal venture 
satisfactory, but not the navigation project ; while still others were 
offering vice versa opinions. In order to reach all available re- 
sources it was decided to create two separate companies. 

On August 10, 1818, the first of these, “The Lehigh Navigation 
Company,” was created with a subscription of fifty thousand dol- 
lars coming from individuals on condition that those who fur- 
nished the money should have all the profits accruing from the 
navigation up to twenty-five per cent, that all profits beyond that 
should go to the said three who should also retain exclusive man- 
agement of the concern. 

Work was begun immediately at the mouth of the Nescohoning 
Creek, which was considered the dividing line between the two 
grand sections, with a labor crew of thirteen men. By Septem- 
ber they were working from their movable town called Whitestown 
on the Lehigh. 

On October 21, 1818, the second company was formed and 
called “The Lehigh Coal Company.” The twofold purpose of 
this organization was to build a road from the coal mines to the 
river and to bring the coal to the market by the new system of 
navigation. This company functioned with subscribed capital of 
fifty-five thousand dollars on condition that the managers were en- 
titled to all profits above twenty per cent. They immediately laid 
out a road, seven miles in length, finished in 1819, and “believed to 
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have been the first road ever laid out by an instrument on the 
principle of dividing the whole descent into the whole distance 
as regularly as the ground would admit of, and have no 
undulation.” 

The two companies were being ably managed, and everything 
appeared to be in readiness to begin operations when a drought 
of unusual severity proved that the ordinary supply of water in 
the Lehigh could not be relied upon to afford regular navigation. 
It seemed necessary to secure “artificial means” of keeping water 
at proper depth to allow regular navigation. A plan recognized 
as artificial freshets, accompanied by an invention of Josiah 
White’s which was comically labeled a “bear-trap” but regularly 
known as a sluice gate, was employed to remedy this. These gates 
retained water in pools until required for use. When the dam 
became full and the water had run over it long enough for the 
river below it to acquire the depth of the ordinary flow of the 
river, these sluice gates were let down and the boats which were 
lying in the pools above passed down with the artificial flood. 
Twelve of these were constructed in 1819, and this used up the 
whole of the company’s capital before the proposed plans were 
completed. 

Destiny and Josiah White were “pals.” At this period the City of 
Philadelphia, after much persuasion, bought the Schuylkill Falls 
property for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Nine-six- 
teenths of it belonged to White and seven-sixteenths to Joseph 
Gillingham, and White was thus able to pay all his debts con- 
tracted therewith and have a liberal balance to compensate him 
for his seven years of labor at that place. With this sum he could 
have allowed himself a comfortable living for the future, but 
Providence directed his continuance with his personal labor on the 
Lehigh where he and his money were still needed. Joseph Gil- 
lingham managed to save his estate through this sale, and moved 
away from Josiah White’s investment ideas. 

If further improvements in these companies were to be con- 
tinued, it was evident that additional funds would be needed. 
The managers suggested their personal subscription of ten thou- 
sand dollars if the companies would mortgage all their holdings 
to White and Hazard. (The third partner, Hauto, having been 
requested to resign because of his unreliability, left the firm on 
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March 7, 1820.) The stockholders rejected the proposition and 
censured them for spending entirely too fast. A battle royal 
ensued between the two sets of stockholders, each claiming that 
they were wasting the resources on one company and ignoring the 
other company. The problem of appeasement was in itself an 
undertaking. The method used, however, was a combination of 
these two companies into one consolidated corporation. On April 
21, 1820, the organization became known as the “Lehigh Naviga- 
tion and Coal Company.” 


Under this new arrangement, and with the additional twenty 
thousand dollars secured through stock subscription, the naviga- 
tion of the river was put in order and 365 tons of coal were sent 
to Philadelphia to be sold at eight dollars and forty cents a ton. 
This shipment was evidently too large for the needs of the city 
as there was no preparation made for its use. Previous companies 
had charged as much as twenty-one dollars a ton and that in itself 
was no encouragement for the building of furnaces for its use. 
The public feared for the welfare of the company and predicted 
that few would ever use coal. Nevertheless, with this quota 
there began the first regular shipment of anthracite coal, the first 
fruits of the concern, the first from the Lehigh and the first in 
America. 

On February 13, 1822, the Pennsylvania state legislature 
granted this corporation an act giving the combination of com- 
panies the title of “The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company.” 
This action eased the majority of the stockholders who were be- 
ginning to be concerned over the possible loss of their interests. 


By 1825, it was evident that the business on the Lehigh could 
not be extended as fast as the demand for coal increased since 
it was necessary to build a new boat for each load of coal. We 
must remember that plans for descending navigation only were 
cared for in this project. The boats used were called arks—boxes 
sixteen to eighteen feet wide and twenty to twenty-five feet long. 
At first, two of these were joined together by hinges to allow 
them to swing up and down when passing the dams or sluices, 
but as men became more expert in their work and the channels 
were straightened and improved the number of arks joined was 
increased until a length of one hundred and eight feet was reached. 
Steering was managed with long oars such as were used upon a 
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raft. Machinery was designed to cut in a definite form the planks 
of which these arks were made and the builders became so expert 
that five men could put one of the sections together and launch it 
in forty-five minutes. This sort of boat was used on the Lehigh 
until 1831, when boats which could be returned up the river 
began to take their place. By this year, 40,966 tons of coal were 
sent down, which required so many boats to be built that they 
would have extended over thirteen miles if placed end to end. 
As it was, the arks made but a single trip and were broken up for 
lumber at the end of the voyage. The spikes, hinges and other 
iron work were returned to Mauch Chunk by land—a distance of 
eighty miles. For two or three years the men who brought the 
boats down walked back, after which some of the tavern keepers 
inaugurated a sort of jitney service with rough wagons to carry 
them back at a reasonable fare. The great consumption of lumber 
for the boats soon made it evident that the coal business via the 
water route could not be carried on much longer. The managers 
decided that the time was ready for a change in the navigation of 
the Lehigh and since the Schuylkill region had a slack water navi- 
gation, there was no reason why the same could not be employed 
on the Lehigh. 

The acting managers, White and Hazard, who had moved their 
families into the Mauch Chunk area in 1820 and 1821, now pro- 
posed a plan for steamboat navigation with locks one hundred 
thirty feet long and thirty feet wide which would accommodate a 
steamboat carrying one hundred and fifty tons of coal. This 
plan, satisfactorily experimented with, would be of little value un- 
less the Delaware were also improved so as to allow the large 
boats to reach the Philadelphia market. Application was then 
made to the legislature for an act for the improvement of the 
Delaware River upon this plan, but the Commonwealth decided 
upon the construction of a canal along that river. Thus an end 
to all thoughts of steamboat navigation on the Lehigh was in 
evidence. 

The coal business was by this time becoming so large that it was 
difficult to keep the turnpike to the mines in good working order 
without coating it with stone, and it was determined that the best 
economy would be to convert it into a railroad. The only rail- 
road then in use in the United States was the Quincy Railroad, 
about three miles in length, built in the fall of 1826. This new 
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railroad from Mauch Chunk to the Summit Mines was begun in 
January and was completely in operation in May, 1827. It was 
nine miles in length and had a descent all the way from the Sum- 
mit Mines to the river. The whole transportation of the coal 
upon it was done by gravity, the empty wagons being returned 
to the mines by mules which “rode down” with the coal. Each 
of these wagons held three or four mules and, incidentally, these 
wagon cars offered the first “dining car” service in the United 
States—it was on these downward trips that the mules received 
their meals. This system of “gravity” and “mule return” was 
the suggestion of Josiah White. 

After having secured the assurance that the Delaware division 
of the Pennsylvania Canal would be made, the managers decided 
to go on with a canal and slack-water navigation upon the Lehigh 
from Mauch Chunk to Easton. Canvas White, a relative of 
Josiah White, was invited to take charge of this project. We can 
list him as the company’s first civil engineer (1827). His proposal 
for a canal forty feet wide was overthrown in favor of Josiah 
White’s insistence on one sixty feet wide on the surface and five 
feet in depth with locks to be one hundred feet long and twenty- 
two feet wide, adapted to boats of one hundred and twenty tons. 
The wisdom of this size was clearly demonstrated, for other 
canal companies in the United States followed the example. Work 
was begun in mid-summer of 1827, and the canal was opened for 
use on June 26, 1829. 

With the inauguration of this canal service there opened an 
era of expanding trade from the Lehigh area to the Philadelphia 
and New York markets. Hundreds of thousands of tons of coal 
yearly were trafficked down this waterway along with other prod- 
ucts, such as lumber, grain, iron, iron ore, slate, salt, brick, stone, 
fish, and other miscellaneous articles. 

Josiah White’s intensive energy had realized his early purpose 
—that of giving something to humanity which was truly beneficial. 
His interest in this project, however, did not lag with its comple- 
tion. He is listed as one of the acting managers until within a 
few years of his death in 1850, the seventieth year of his life. 

Thus, this paper has revealed the inauguration and development 
of one of Pennsylvania’s then most prized avenues of inland 
navigation. The progress of man and science have in this day 
gradually allowed it to decay, to be superseded by our more modern 
means of transit. 
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In conclusion, a portrait may be given of this great inventive 
genius and outstanding philanthropist. His religious faith and 
practices, Quakerism, played a large part throughout his life 
in making his earthly stay pleasant and kind. His personality 
attracted men to him from all classes. He took a personal interest 
in those whom he employed and in the prosperity of their families. 
Many men remained with him during a long series of years and 
were promoted from time to time as the business increased and 
the opportunity permitted. He required of these workers in- 
dustry, temperance, and faithfulness. He never looked upon a 
man as a machine made merely to labor, but as a living, intelligent, 
responsible, feeling and mortal being, to be treated and trained 
as such. 

We have intimated his capacity toward great mechanical in- 
genuity; never having had the benefit of scientific training, he 
relied more upon his own experiments than upon the recorded 
experience of others. He was quick at taking hints, and industrious 
in recording the results of his own observations. Twenty-five 
items are accredited to his inventive talents. 

In the latter part of his career, he was brought into intimate 
association with many men of high culture, wealth, and influence ; 
and he never failed to secure their respect by his candor, sound 
common sense, and straightforward integrity of purpose. He was 
a positive man and generally ready to give positive opinions on 
all subjects that interested him ; but he had no desire either to give 
or to take offense; and as he grew older he became more and 
more considerate of the feelings and prejudices of those who 
differed with him. His charity became of a more comprehensive 
character and his benevolence was great. 

Thus, his greatest achievement, the canal, is today but a place 
of scenic value and quietude. Occasionally one can witness an 
old “canal boat” being drawn by a mule on the towpath down 
the canal, but it is apparent that its usefulness is past. In reality 
it is assuming a playground character—swimming during the 
summer, skating during the winter, and boat riding for those who 
find it novel to entertain parties of friends on these old time boats. 
Its future, undoubtedly, it can be nothing more than a preserved 
relic of early Pennsylvania transportation, which we and the 
children of the future can refer to as being at one time one of the 
greatest inland navigation projects in the United States. 
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T IS very easy to lose sight of the fundamental purpose for 

which the Professional and Service Division of the Work 
Projects Administration was organized—the useful employment 
of the white collar unemployed. Today in this Commonwealth 
more than six hundred unemployed clerks, teachers, lawyers, 
writers and persons in related occupational groups are engaged in 
a broad program of supplying keys to the millions of attested 
facts about our past, located in the records of court houses, munici- 
pal buildings, churches, libraries and historical societies. These 
workers are our neighbors, a little down on their luck at the 
moment but nevertheless employed at dignified labor while wait- 
ing for their ships of fortune to reach port. Many of these 
persons have returned and are constantly returning to private 
employment, with, we may well believe, their morale and social 
outlook not only maintained, but actually improved by their con- 
tact with Pennsylvania’s rich cultural past. This contact was 
provided by their work in the various sections of the WPA His- 
torical Records Survey. Most of our employees who were 
previously totally unconcerned with the work which occupies the 
Federation are now thoroughly aware of it and follow it with 
interest. In other words, we have made converts who will provide 
new popular support for all types of historical enterprise. 

The secondary object of our program is to provide keys to un- 
lock the great stores of historical material in the state and upon 
this subject I shall dwell at some length. 

During the past three years the Survey has received from 
various individuals acting both upon their own initiative and as 
the representatives of historical societies requests for certain tasks 


1 Delivered before the a Federation of Historical Societies, 
Harrisburg, April 11, 194 
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to be carried out. Because of the limitations imposed by the 
approved project proposal under which we operate, it has been 
necessary to deny their requests. If this paper clearly outlines 
the objectives of the Survey so that there will be no further mis- 
understanding, much will have been accomplished. 

Several weeks ago I met a friend in a Philadelphia club and 
spent the greater part of two hours in telling him about the work 
we are doing. Since he is a lawyer I felt that he would be 
interested in critically examining one of our inventories. To my 
amazement and chagrin, my friend included the following para- 
graph in his gracious letter of acknowledgment: 


I have lived in my present house for thirty-five years. 
My wife’s family lived in it for about twenty years before 
that. We have a very large and spacious attic and also 
a large storeroom. Each year of the occupancy of the 
house, different things have drifted to the attic and the 
storeroom and no inventory has ever been made. If 
you could turn some of your people loose on it, to 
inventory the various discarded playthings, furniture, 
portraits, pictures.and the Lord knows what, you could 


produce a volume almost as big as that for Delaware 
county. 


I should like to correct one general misconception concerning 
our work. We do not collect historical material as such. Re- 
searchers must still go to the depositories for their investigation. 

Most of our personnel and effort is being concentrated on pro- 
viding inventories of all the records of each county in the state. 
Many of you are familiar with the inventories of Luzerne, Dela- 
ware, Wayne, and Fayette counties which have been published. 
The field work has been completed in approximately thirty addi- 
tional counties, and work is well under way in the remaining 
thirty-three. 

The basic forms for these inventories are carefully devised 
work sheets which were designed in the national offices after 
conferences with many archival specialists in all parts of the 
country. The Pennsylvanians who played a prominent part in 
the planning of this phase of the work were: Dr. Curtis Garrison, 
former State Archivist; Dr. Francis Philbrick, professor of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania; and Dr. Julian P. Boyd, former 
librarian at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Field workers are instructed in the manner in which these forms 
are to be filled in, and their work is closely supervised until they 
have a thorough grasp of the problem and its solution. The forms 
elicit such information as the name, dates covered, the quantity 
and content of a series of records, etc. When complete for a 
single county they are sent to the State Editorial Office in Phila- 
delphia where they are edited. This process consists of reviewing 
the forms for their conformity to instructions issued to field 
workers, applicable laws regulating record-keeping systems, and 
the systems in use in other counties. On the basis of this review 
an entry is made. An entry is a numbered item in the inventory. 
The series of entries are more than a mere list of records of the 
county, because they are arranged in a logical fashion under the 
office which originated the record. In order that you may ap- 
preciate the high quality of the logic attained in our arrangement, 
permit me to quote Governor Charles A. Sprague, of Oregon, in 
a recent letter : “I want to acknowledge the receipt of the Inventory 
of the County Archives of Josephine County. I can see where 
this may be valuable for reference purposes. I notice that ‘dog 
licenses’ follow ‘dance permits’ and ‘dance permits’ follow 
‘authority to solemnize marriage.’ I suppose that is the proper 
sequence. At any rate, young married folks today seem to want 
to dance and own dogs, so Josephine County is set up just right.” 
Governor Sprague’s letter is a warning to me to see to it that the 
“jag list” which exists in one of our eastern counties is properly 
placed in our inventory. 

In connection with the Pennsylvania program we like to quote 
from a letter written by Judge E. Heller, a member of our advisory 
board: “We are fortunate indeed that the Historical Records 
Survey in Pennsylvania supported by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, has been able to gather together from the archives 
of the various counties, the written instruments from which we 
assemble the historical facts about the counties. This inventory 
is of great value at the present time, but will arrive at its greatest 
value when consulted and referred to in future years.” 

In addition to the entries in the inventory describing the records, 
the State Editorial Office in Philadelphia adds documented sketches 
of the county history in general, and of the functions and evolu- 
tion of its government. Each office in the county is described 
in an essay which outlines its evolution, functions and record- 
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keeping system. These essays are documented from session laws, 
compiled codes, court decisions, attorney generals’ opinions, the 
records themselves, and other available sources. The scale of this 
legal research is so large that it is really a department in itself. 
Eventually we plan to publish a key volume based on our iegal 
research. This will constitute the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of Pennsylvania local government past and present which has 
ever been issued. 

All forms are checked immediately after they are written and 
after the draft inventory is compiled in Philadelphia, it is re- 
turned to the county and all items are again rechecked. The 
volume is then submitted to Washington for approval prior to its 
publication. The national editors review the volume carefully, 
and may approve it for publication, approve with qualifications, 
or require such fundamental rechecking and rewriting that the 
volume may have to be resubmitted. It should be obvious that 
every effort is made to eliminate error. 

Since these inventories are primarily reference tools, emphasis 
is laid upon the preparation of accurate and complete subject and 
chronological indexes. The procedure followed in preparing 
inventories of munipical archives is quite similar to that used in 
preparing the county volumes. A generous grant by the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Hazleton will make possible the 
printing of the inventory of the municipal archives of Hazleton. 
This will be our first publication in the municipal field. 

In physical extent, the inventory of the records of all churches, 
active and defunct, and religious bodies such as diocesan head- 
quarters, conventions and similar bodies, is the largest. The basic 
volume in this series will be a directory of churches and religious 
bodies. This is the foundation from which the inventory proceeds, 
and it differs from all other church directories in that it includes 
defunct churches. It will be a valuable publication in its own 
right. 

The main series of publications in the church field will be 
inventories of the records of each denomination with one or more 
volumes for each. Of the 17,198 congregations in Pennsylvania, 
6,737 have been surveyed. It will be seen that while the work is 
under way a great deal remains to be accomplished. 

Dr. Lewis C. Moon, state editor of Church inventories, has 
completed inventories of the Reformed, Jewish and Friends 
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congregations. These have been approved for publication by the 
Library of Congress. The survey of manuscript materials is an 
important part of our project. We apply the term manuscripts 
to the private records of persons, as well as institutions. Papers 
in this category are usually deposited in historical societies and 
libraries. 

The primary survey publication in this field is the already well 
known Guide to Manuscript Depositories. The Pennsylvania 
guide, prepared by Bernard S. Levin, state editor of manuscripts, 
and published in November, 1939, by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, was the first publication of this nature in the United 
States. Our next series will be guides to manuscript collections. 
Because of a munificent grant by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, our guide to the major collections of this important 
society will be printed and issued this spring. 

The third series in the manuscript field will consist of calendars 
of a single collection, which is chosen because of the valuable re- 
search material it may contain. Naturally, the advice of experts 
in the field wherein the collection will prove of most interest, is 
sought before calendaring is initiated. 

The inventory of American imprints published prior to 1876 
is an important phase in our program. Imprints cover books, 
broadsides and pamphlets. We have chosen 1876 as the terminal 
date of our inventory because that is the year in which the United 
States Catalog began publication. We know how fleeting and 
susceptible to destruction are our treasured pamphlets and broad- 
sides; yet this material collectively constitutes a vast store of 
factual history, which has been little exploited. On forms devised 
by Dr. Douglas Crawford McMurtrie, the nation’s outstanding 
authority on the history of printing, we list the imprints in the 
various libraries and special collections of the state. These are 
sent to the national imprints headquarters in Chicago where similar 
slips are received from all parts of the United States. Dr. Mc- 
Murtrie now has more than five million slips covering thousands 
of special collections in all of the leading libraries. Of these, Penn- 
sylvania has forwarded 426,015, which is about 85% of the total 
holdings of Pennsylvania libraries. Duplicates are eliminated in 
the Chicago office, and eventually we shall receive a check list of 
early Pennsylvania imprints locating the various items in libraries 
throughout the country. This work has already added many titles 
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not listed in either Sabin or Evans and has located Pennsylvania 
imprints of which no copies are now known to exist in the 
Commonwealth. The value of such a list to librarians, collectors, 
and historians in Pennsylvania will be incalculable. 

Another enterprise which is being carried on in the older states 
of the Atlantic seaboard is the preparation of the catalogs of early 
American portraits. These catalogs are arranged alphabetically 
by the name of the subject and give information as to the painter, 
location, pose, costume, and other pertinent data. In Pennsyl- 
vania this work is under the direction of Mr. William A. Williams, 
who prides himself on the fact that with the codperation of 
interested museums and galleries, the Survey has been the means 
of identifying several hitherto unknown paintings, and of correct- 
ing attributions. The published results of this phase of our work 
will prove valuable not only to historians and biographers seeking 
illustrative material, but to students of the fine arts and costume. 

Pennsylvania is the location of two bibliographical projects, both 
of the utmost importance. Several abortive efforts have been 
made to compile a bibliography of Pennsylvania newspapers, but 
the lack of a sufficiently large subsidy has hitherto prevented the 
fulfillment of the proponent’s desires. The present compilation 
which is nearing completion, is under the direction of Henry F. 
Marx, and is located in Easton. Interested persons have examined 
some of the results of his research and have been unanimous in 
acclaiming the work as a necessary and invaluable historical tool. 

Under the direction of Edward H. O’Neill, formerly of the 
English department of the University of Pennsylvania, a survey 
is being made of the entire field of American literature, from its 
beginning in the early seventeenth century to the present time. 
Existing general bibliographies in American literature are being 
broken down for the purpose of reorganization and classification. 
The earlier method of arranging by periods is superseded by a 
simple alphabetical arrangement by authors with their dates. This 
bibliography is one of the largest and most important projects 
ever attempted in American scholarship. In this enterprise which 
we are proud to recognize as an important part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Records Survey, we have the codperation of 
scholars throughout the nation. 

Such in brief are the research tools being devised by the WPA 
Historical Records Survey. I believe that the recent emphasis 
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upon regional and state history is a tacit admission that we are 
not now in a position to prepare really adequate national histories 
when there is so much about the life of the people in the places 
where they actually live, work and govern themselves, that re- 
mains unexploited. If I interpret this trend correctly the program 
of the WPA Historical Records Survey is bringing within the 
ken of all researchers the literary survivals of the past, and is 
laying a real foundation for historical writing. The superstructure 
will not rise immediately but when it is finally constructed it will 
be firmly established and not require rebuilding every generation, 
although it most certainly will be periodically repaired, and re- 
modeled until America’s social, economic, political and cultural 
life becomes absolutely static along the lines indicated in Aldous 
Huxley’s extravaganza “Brave New World.” 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Those in charge of the annual meeting to be held in State 
College on October 18 and 19 report that the program and local 
arrangements have been completed and that members of the 
Association will receive full details by mail. The opening luncheon 
session at the Nittany Lion Inn, registration headquarters for 
the conference, will begin at 12:30. Dr. Julian Boyd, Librarian 


~ at Princeton, will discuss the “History of Printing in Philadel- 


phia.” The afternoon session will feature three papers. Dr. 
Richard H. Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania will dis- 
cuss “Medical Philadelphia in the Eighteenth Century”; Dean 
Frank K. Kern of the Pennsylvania State College Graduate School 
will present, “Contributions of Pennsylvania Botanists.” Mrs. 
Hazel Garrison, well known to Pennsylvania historians in the early 
days of the Association, will talk on “Early Pennsylvania Map 
Making.” 

The annual dinner meeting at the Inn beginning at 6:30 will 
feature an old associate in the organization of the Association, 
now Director of Publications of the National Archives, Dr. Solon 
J. Buck. His address will be “The Living Past.” The many 
friends of Dr. Buck will be delighted to welcome him back to 
State College for the annual meeting. 

Saturday morning will be devoted largely to discussing the rdle 
of the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania history, a most appropriate 
topic for a central Pennsylvania meeting. Dr. Wayland F. Dun- 
away of the Pennsylvania State College history staff will present 
results of his extensive research in a paper on “The Scotch-Irish 
in Politics.” Mr. Guy S. Klett of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society will speak on the “Scotch-Irish in Religion.” For lunch- 
eon on Saturday the historians will journey to Bellefonte, one of 
the richest towns in central Pennsylvania in terms of its historical 
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connections, for a luncheon meeting at the Penn Belle. Appro- 
priately enough the topic under discussion will be the “Bellefonte 
Governors.” Hon. Ivan H. Walker, Centre county judge, will 
speak on Andrew Gregg Curtin, while Mr. John G. Love, Belle- 
fonte attorney, will tell the story of James A. Beaver. Mr. J. 
Thomas Mitchell, secretary of the Centre County Historical So- 
ciety and well known local historian, will discuss Daniel H. Has- 
tings. A tour of nearby points of historical interest will close the 
Association meeting in the customary fashion. 

We are informed that heads of the historical societies in the 
central Pennsylvania area have codperated in arrangements and 
will preside in connection with several sessions. This is a happy 
practice and follows the procedure so well set up by President 
Gipson in connection with the Bethlehem gathering of last October. 
There is much to be gained in the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania history through a closer community of 
interest between the college, university, and lay historians engaged 
in local historical study throughout the state. The historical 
societies of the state are increasingly active and are building fine 
collections of source material, especially newspaper files, which 
must be relied upon by all students of our history. The societies 
are led today in large measure by capable local historians with 
a very real knowledge of history and a keen appreciation of its 
values. Leaders of the Association, for the most part representa- 
tives of the college group, ard to be congratulated on codperating 
with these societies. 

State College is centrally located and the campus will be free 
of other activities over the week end. Ample accommodations 
will be available for all who wish to attend. Those in charge of 
local arrangements will be glad to answer inquiries and perform 
any service necessary to the comfort of any person wishing to 
attend. Dr. J. Paul Selsam may be contacted in this connection 
in care of the College. Dr. Selsam especially wishes to empha- 
size that the sessions are open to everyone interested in Pennsyl- 
vania history and not solely to Association members. Everyone 
is welcome. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Pennsylvania has two new county historical organizations func- 
tioning since our last writing. Warren county historians have 
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revived their former society and selected the capable and energetic 
Warren banker and historian, Merle H. Deardorff, as president. 
Hon. Edward H. Lindsey, long a leader in every cultural activity 
related to this area, will serve as secretary. Abundant potential 
resources for one of the strongest historical groups in this sec- 
tion exist at Warren and historians of the state will welcome 
the new society and look forward to its future progress. 


The central Pennsylvania area is experiencing a revived his- 
torical consciousness. The newly organized Columbia County 
Society has gone through a year of renewed activity under the 
capable leadership of Harry S. Barton of Bloomsburg. Mr. 
Barton’s project for photographing historic sites and accompany- 
ing this with a written record of the history of old mills, schools 
and other institutions is a most commendable one and is already 
under way. An excellent series of lantern slides, accompanied 
by a careful historical narrative, dealing with the milling indus- 
try of the county has been completed. Columbia is now joined by 
its sister county Montour, which has nearly completed plans for a 
new historical organization with headquarters at Danville. Pre- 
liminary organization plans have been carried out with George O. 
Wagner, William L. Kindt, and Frank W. Magill as leaders. The 
Russell property at No. 1 Bloom Street in Danville is expected to 
serve as headquarters and the aid of the county commissioners is 
promised. With a building to spur its endeavors, the new society 
should early become a center for depositing historical data relat- 
ing to this area. 


Perry county historians under the direction of vigorous Major 
Edward L. Holman, head of Carson Long Institute, continue to 
enliven historical interest in this region. The society codperated 
with a Newport citizens committee in connection with the recogni- 
tion of the centennial of that borough’s existence from August 29 
to September 2. The first day’s ceremonies were honored by the 
attendance and address of Governor Arthur H. James. The fol- 
lowing day the society dedicated two markers locating the route 
of dispatch riders of the days of the War of 1812. Sterretts 
Gap and Newport, then known as Reider’s Ferry, were two way 
stations on the route of the men who carried government dis- 
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patches from Washington as far as the American outposts on the 
Canadian border. Congressman Richard M. Simpson and Com- 
mission Historian S. K. Stevens were the speakers on this occasion. 


The Pottstown Historical Society reports progress in the proj- 
ect for the restoration of historic “Pottsgrove.” WPA work- 
men are already at work and Mr. Eugene Gardner, youthful 
archaeologist employed by the NYA under direction of the His- 
torical Commission, has spent some time in examining foundations 
and advising on the reconstruction. The building is one of the 
fine old structures of this section and will be utilized as the society 
headquarters once it is completed. 


Near Altoona, Mr. Gardiner is busily engaged directing the 
reconstruction of historic Fort Roberdeau, constructed during the 
Revolution to guard the lead mines which were supplying an 
important portion of that valuable commodity used by Washing- 
ton’s armies. Ground breaking ceremonies took place on July 
6 and actual construction has gone forward since that date with 
NYA labor. The project is one of the most interesting in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and provides a fine example of the codperation 
of historical society and civic agencies. The Blair County His- 
torical Society has assisted the project at many points, while funds 
were raised by the Tourist and Publicity Committee of the Altoona 
Chamber of Commerce. The rebuilt fort will occupy the original 
foundations and is full size. When completed it should be a 
show place of central Pennsylvania. It is located midway on 
the highway from Water Street junction to Altoona by way of 
Sinking Valley. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society has not been inactive 
during the summer. By arrangement with the Adult Recreation 
Division of the WPA, the society has been supplied with a care- 
taker and has been able to increase the usefulness of its rooms 
to the public. Mr. J. Martin Stroup, president of the body, is 
conducting an excellent local history column in the Lewistown 
Sentinel, of which he is a staff member. Mr. Stroup welcomes 
guests to his column and recently ran a series on “The Old Order 
of Amish Mennonites in Pennsylvania,” prepared as a senior 
thesis at Yale University by Mr. A. Reed Hayes, a native of the 
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Kishacoquillas Valley near Lewistown, heart of a distinctive 
Amish settlement. 


We note with pleasure an increasing tendency upon the part 
of the historical societies to become responsible for newspaper 
columns of this type. Probably no better medium for interesting 
the general public in local historical matters could be found. The 
service of the historical society is thereby enlarged far beyond 
the influence and contacts provided simply through holding occa- 
sional meetings. It is a difficult task at best to get large num- 
bers to attend even the most interesting stated meeting of a his- 
torical society. When the average citizen, however, is able to 
read in the comfort of his own home an instructive article on local 
history in his favorite local newspaper the audience of any writer 
on local history is multiplied many times. It is doubted whether 
in the long run this will have any other effect other than to 
strengthen society membership. An appeal for membership or 
for funds to support a program will secure a much better hearing 
in a community well acquainted with the services of the society 
through publicity of this type. 


In Bradford county, at Towanda, Mr. L. E. Wilt, recently 
elected president of the county society, is following closely on the 
heels of Mr. Stroup of Lewistown. Articles bearing upon the 
history of the county have appeared regularly in the Towanda 
Review under society auspices. The program for publicizing local 
history was further enlivened by organizing a question and answer 
series of the “Professor Quiz” variety. The editor of the Review 
confided recently to the writer that this material had overcome 
a long standing impression upon his part that the Bradford County 
Historical Society was given over entirely to antiquarians with 
no desire to admit the general public into its mysterious confines. 
This is indicative of the results of a progressive program of his- 
torical society activity. 


It is noteworthy also that at both Lewistown and Towanda this 
program for arousing public interest has reached into the schools. 
In Mifflin county, essay contests have been sponsored successfully, 
as previously noted on these pages. Lewistown High School 
vocational students are working on the production of a scale model 
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of Fort Granville, colonial fort which had the distinction of being 
destroyed by a raiding party of French and Indians. The Tow- 
anda schools are introducing a local history program into the social 
studies department this coming year and other Bradford county 
schools expect to follow suit. A very excellent brief history of 
the county prepared some years ago under historical society aus- 
pices will serve as the basis for the work. 


The Bradford county organization is also the beneficiary of a 
cooperative arrangement with the WPA which has resulted in 
the use of the service of a trained librarian who has nearly com- 
pleted a careful and scientific card catalog of the society's library 
and other holdings. Many treasures which were not known to 
exist previously were discovered in the resulting survey. Possess- 
ing commodious headquarters in a building at the rear of the 
Court House in Towanda, the society has been in the course of 
years the beneficiary of some very fine gifts and has in its pos- 
session some rather interesting and unique editions bearing on 
Pennsylvania history. All of this material will now be much 
more serviceable. Historical society officials would do well to 
investigate the possibilities for securing workers from the Pro- 
fessional and Service division of the WPA for work of this type. 
Indexing, cataloging, and arranging often can be provided for 
with the aid of trained workers and at little or no cost to the 
society. The Historical Commission office will be glad to assist 
in making such arrangements. 


Dauphin County Historical Society representatives have been 
much disturbed as a result of the proposal to construct a new 
Dauphin County Court House. After much discussion, authorities 
decided to erect the new structure on ground now occupied in 
part by the headquarters building of the society at 9 South Front 
Street. Viewers decided to award the society $20,800 for its 
property, but this is insufficient to purchase and properly equip 
a building to take its place. Founded in 1869, the society met 
until 1907 in the old Court House and it is now proposed that 
the County Commissioners make available space in the new Court 
House. The society has filled a long and honored role in Penn- 
sylvania historical work and its many friends will hope that ade- 
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quate headquarters to care for its increasingly valuable historical 
materials may be found. 


Mention has been made previously on these pages of an am- 
bitious project to organize a tri-state historical body representing 
the common historical backgrounds of a large portion of western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia. On August 18 
members of the now fully organized Tri-State Historical Society 
met at the Wells Farm in Brooke County, West Virginia for a 
social and historical gathering. United States Senator Rush Holt 
of West Virginia was the featured speaker. An excellent attend- 
ance was reported. 


The recently reorganized Tioga County Historical Society has 
had several meetings of its executive committee during the summer 
months. President Henry Bodine of Wellsboro announces that 
during the coming two years a series of meetings will be held in 
leading towns of the county in an effort to increase popular inter- 
est and develop a genuine county-wide organization. Westfield 
in the Cowanesque Valley will be the scene of the first gathering in 
October. Dr. Lester K. Ade has played an important part in the 
development of the Tioga group. 


The Indiana Courty Historical Society, recently organized on 
a new basis, has developed with amazing rapidity and gives evi- 
dence of fine concention of public responsibility. In so doing. 
it has come to occupy an increasing amount of space in The Indiana 
Countian, leading county newspaper. In addition to the genealogi- 
cal department, devoted to answering inquiries for genealogical 
data and established some time ago, the society recently conceived 
of a new type of service. During the summer it made itself 
responsible for publishing a series entitled “Places to Go from 
Indiana.” Well planned historical tours of about one day’s dura- 
tion were planned and full details as to points of historical interest 
to be noted, exact route numbers and locations given publicity 
through the paper. The idea is deserving of wide copying. It 
is a pleasure to note further that the tours were by no means con- 
fined to the county. Indiana countians are encouraged to feel that 
they are a part of a large region rich in historical interest. 
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The Blair County Historical Society continued this summer its 
practice of holding open house Saturday afternoons at its head- 
quarters in the fine old Baker Mansion on the outskirts of Altoona. 
Dr. S. Taring Davis, Mr. Donald Yoder, and Mr. Floyd Hoen- 
stine were responsible for arrangements. Each week was devoted 
to a specialized exhibit from the rich collections of the society, 
while individuals were invited to assist by displaying personal 
possessions. Historical maps were featured on one occasion while 
another day was given to the history of transportation with special 
reference to the Pennsylvania Canal, which had its longest mileage 
in Blair county. Hundreds of persons visited the society building 
during the summer. The society reports that prospects for its 
purchase of the property, at present in the hands of an English 
owner, are increasingly promising. 


Lycoming county historians held a summer outing at Eagles 
Mere in July. Dr. James Rankin of Muncy spoke before some 
three hundred members and friends of the organization on the 
history of Eagles Mere and vicinity. Dr. Rankin pointed out that 
Samuel Wallis, “land king” of the Muncy Valley, was the first 
purchaser of this site. He pointed out that Wallis disposed of 
some 10,217 acres of his tract to Charles Wollstonecraft and pro- 
pounded the theory, supported by much evidence, that the famed 
English feminist, Mary Wollstonecraft, designed to use the land as 
a settlement for a communal English literary colony. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania conducted an 
excursion to Old Economy at Ambridge as its annual summer 
tour for July. Adopting the theory that the study of history 
begins at home, the society decided to forego its usual extended 
two day journey in codperation with the University of Pittsburgh 
Summer Session. Recent developments at Old Economy and its 
emergence as the outstanding historical point of interest in this 
area led the Pittsburghers to visit the Harmony Society head- 
quarters on July 13. Gregg L. Neel, member of the Historical 
Commission and society vice-president, took charge of affairs and 
arranged a very satisfactory inspection. The importance of the 
property and plans for its development were discussed by Mr. 
Neel. Charles M. Stotz, architect employed by the Commission 
to supervise the restoration, analyzed the history and significance 
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of the property. Miss Margaret Lindsay, in charge of the WPA 
project organizing the multitudinous relics of the Society’s opera- 
tions at Old Economy, explained this phase of the work and ex- 
hibited choice items in the collection. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Most recent addition to the membership is the Catholic His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. This body, recently 
organized in Pittsburgh to promote the preservation of the vast 
and significant store of Catholic history in Pennsylvania, is the 
result of long desire upon the part of several leaders in Catholic 
historical thought to perfect such an organization. Officers 
chosen at the recent organization meeting were the Rev. Paul 
E. Campbell, president, 5232 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, and Miss 
Elizabeth Daflinger, secretary, 3604 Perrysville Avenue, North 
Side, Pittsburgh. A luncheon meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club on September 6 
and suggestions for the future development of the society were 
presented. The society expects to place considerable early empha- 
sis upon the story of the French occupation of western Penn- 
sylvania in the 1750’s and the beginnings of organized Catholic 
religious activity in the area resulting from the influx of French 
traders and officials. The Putnam King Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has also affiliated with the Federation 
since the April 11 meeting. This brings the total society member- 
ship to eighty-nine organizations which represent nearly thirty 
thousand Pennsylvanians interested in state and local history. 


The Cornplanter Indian Committee under the chairmanship of 
Merle H. Deardorff of Warren directed a significant program 
designed to call statewide attention to the problems connected 
with the remnants of Pennsylvania’s aboriginal population located 
on the Cornplanter Grant in Warren county which featured the 
adoption on August 24 of Governor Arthur H. James as a mem- 
ber of the Cornplanter family of the Seneca Indians. This is 
the first occasion on which a Pennsylvania governor had visited 
the grant or been given such an honor. Several thousand persons 
congregated to witness the proceedings which were most colorful 
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and authentic. Ancient Indian rituals were intoned and cere- 
monial dances rich with meaning to the red men for generations 
were presented by nearly fifty of the men and women versed in 
the traditions of the Iroquois Long House ceremonies. Dr. Arthur 
H. Parker, former New York State Archaeologist now located 
with the Rochester Museum, himself part Seneca and an authority 
on tribal ceremonies, introduced the governor into the mysteries 
of the ritual ceremonies and presented him with several gifts from 
the Indians. On behalf of the Federation, the secretary, Mr. S. 
K. Stevens, presented the Cornplanter school with an enlarged, 
hand colored and framed photograph of the famous Bartoldi 
painting of Chief Cornplanter owned by the New York Historical 
Society. Both the governor and Mr. Stevens took occasion to 
extoll the greatness of Cornplanter as one of the truly outstanding 
Indian statesmen of the period and a neglected figure in early 
Pennsylvania history. 

The proceedings received widespread publicity and called atten- 
tion to the existence of Pennsylvania’s only remaining Indians and 
the historical significance of their leader, Cornplanter, in a most 
satisfactory manner. All of the historical societies have been 
provided with data concerning the history of the Cornplanters and 
the present problems connected with them. It is expected that 
the event will mark something of a turning point in the relation- 
ship of the state to its few remaining Indian wards who have been 
generally neglected and forgotten for decades. The Historical 
Commission with the aid of the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey 
is gathering an increasing quantity of source material on the life 
of Cornplanter and the development of the settlement which will 
be used as the basis for an authoritative biographical study. 


General plans for the thirty-sixth annual meeting to be held in 
Harrisburg on April 10, 1941 are already in process of formation. 
Historians of the state are urged to mark down this date at once 
and reserve it for attendance at the meeting. All sessions will 
be held at the Penn-Harris Hotel. According to custom, pro- 
ceedings will open in the morning with reports from those socie- 
ties which have distinguished themselves during the year. The 
luncheon program will feature an outstanding speaker from out- 
side the state who will analyze historical problems as they have 
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developed in his area. The dinner meeting will be continued and 
devoted mainly to a presentation of awards and concluding essen- 
tial business. The publications and activities contests will be 
continued. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


It was a pleasure to report in the July number that the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation had assumed control of the historic 
old Philadelphia Custom House. The Foundation has announced 
an even more significant contribution to Pennsylvania history 
in the development of the remarkable but little known Landis 
Valley Museum near Lancaster. Reference to this remarkable 
private museum has been made previously on these pages. Over 
100,000 articles and 22,000 volumes relating to Pennsylvania folk- 
lore and art and industry were gathered together by the bachelor 
Landis brothers over a period of over two decades. This vast col- 
lection of material, bearing primarily upon Pennsylvania German 
culture, was housed in wooden structures in constant danger from 
fire and was but little known to the general historical public. The 
Foundation announces an arrangement by which it will finance the 
construction and development of a modern museum building to 
house and exhibit this collection with the Landis brothers, authori- 
ties without peer in their knowledge of their collections, in charge 
as curators. Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, executive director of the 
Foundation, estimates that over $100,000 will be spent to develop 
the project. Further details concerning the museum may be found 
in the August issue of the American German Review to be ob- 
tained from the Foundation at 225 South 15th Street, Philadelphia. 


The National Park Service is now rapidly promoting a National 
Historic Site of the utmost significance in Pennsylvania in the 
Hopewell Village project in Berks county about six miles south- 
east of Birdsboro and easily reached from Reading. While the 
restoration work is hardly begun, those who have been fortunate 
enough to visit it on invitation and glimpse its possibilities have 
been thrilled immeasurably by the prospect. The site contains 
about 214 acres embracing remains of a typical early American 
iron making community. The center of the property is of course 
historic Hopewell Furnace built by Mark Bird shortly after 1761. 
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The furnace was the center of a typical Pennsylvania iron barony 
which remained more or less intact until 1883. Long years of 
neglect and decay followed, but the property was acquired in 1938 
as a national park area. Gradual restoration of the entire village 
to its original condition, even to the point of actual operation of 
the furnace water wheel and blast machinery, is contemplated. 
All of the old buildings will be reconstructed and the Pennsylvania 
charcoal iron industry will be brought to life in historic Berks 
county. The property is accessible from the north via U. S. Route 
422, State Route 82 and country road. From the south it may 
be reached over State Route 23. Birdsboro is the nearest town 
of importance. Guide service and picnic facilities are available. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the Superintendent at Birdsboro. 


Not far distant from Hopewell is the Daniel Boone Homestead, 
owned by the state and administered by the Historical Commis- 
sion, just a few miles off Route 422 at Baumstown. In codpera- 
tion with the NYA, rapid progress toward the development of this 
property as an American youth shrine is reported. Mr. G. Edwin 
Brumbaugh, leading Philadelphia architect whom many will re- 
member for his excellent interpretation of Pennsylvania German 
architecture at Bethlehem last October, is in charge of the archi- 
tectural program. Restoration of the old Boone Homestead and 
the construction of numerous authentic log cabin shelters is already 
under way. A caretaker is available and the property may be 
visited at any time. 


The Historical Commission has added two members to its staff. 
Dr. Claude E. Schaeffer has assumed the supervision of Commis- 
sion archaeological activities. He has already established satis- 
factory contacts throughout the state and plans are underway for 
the inauguration of a statewide archaeological survey and research 
project in codperation with the WPA. Mr. Donald E. Kent, for- 
merly in charge of the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey at Erie, 
has been added to the Commission staff as assistant historian. Mr. 
Kent will assist in the supervision of WPA projects and the com- 
pilation and editing of Commission publications. 


The Sunbury district of the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey 
is organized and functioning with success. Work units engaged 
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in collecting and transcribing historical data are now in operation 
in Selinsgrove, Bloomsburg, Williamsport, Lewisburg, Towanda, 
Coudersport, and Muncy. The abstracting of significant data 
from old newspaper files and county archives is occupying the 
attention of the project. A systematic collection of source material 
bearing upon every phase of the history of Pennsylvania has been 
undertaken as the foundation for later monographs, collections 
of source material and general publications. Close codperation is 
maintained with local historians and societies in organizing the 
work, Further expansion is planned and will be carried forward 
as rapidly as possible. 


The second volume of the Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet 
has been made available by the Survey and the third is nearly 
completed. The publication has met with enthusiasm throughout 
the country and numerous complimentary letters have been re- 
ceived at the Commission office. It is hoped that the entire twenty 
volumes may be available by next spring. The Commission re- 
cently acquired photostats of numerous Bouquet items in the 
Huntington Library not contained in the British Museum collec- 
tion and these will also be mimeographed. 


Mr. Harry M. Tinkcom’s John White Geary in the “Pennsyl- 
vania Lives Series” of the University of Pennsylvania Press has 
received favorable attention from numerous reviewers. A recent 
notice in the New York Herald Tribune says, “If the long list of 
promised lives is carried out with the expertness displayed in this 
book, the work will add new value to the art of American 
biography and historiography.” This is an auspicious beginning 
for the series and other volumes will follow shortly. It is not too 
late to send a subscription to Mr. Phelps Soule, manager of the 
University Press, in order to insure a complete collection of these 
Pennsylvania biographies. 


Attention was called in the last issue to the work of the 
Maritime Statistics Survey sponsored by the Historical Com- 
mission in Philadelphia. The official title of the project now is 
Historical Data of the Port of Philadelphia. The director is 
Mr. John Mitchell who may be addressed in care of the Custom 
House, Philadelphia. The project has rendered already valuable 
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assistance to a number of research workers seeking data on Phila- 
delphia trade in its various aspects. Information concerning the 
trading operations of many prominent Philadelphians may be 
gleaned from these records and serve, for example, as valuable 
clues in biographical studies. Historians are encouraged to con- 
tact the project by mail or to visit it in search of material. The 
Commission would welcome the assignment of graduate students 
for research on various phases of Philadelphia commerce and ship- 
building. Full codperation in making material available is promised 
all those who wish to investigate the field. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN PENNSYLVANIA: 
A CHALLENGE ' 


By SEwe tt E. Stick 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 


N this short paper I should like to review briefly the past in 

civic education, examine the present and glimpse if possible, 
some of the possibilities of the future. The purpose throughout 
the discussion is to be constructively critical and all comments, 
regardless of their nature, are so intended. 

First, let us view the developments in the field of teacher educa- 
tion during the past decade or two in the nation as a whole, and 
in our own commonwealth in particular. Teacher education in 
the United States, in the period mentioned, has been marked by 
a steady increase in the amount of formal preparation required. 
Progress in the direction of an expanded curriculum has been 
notably rapid since 1920. All over the nation there has been a 
steady transformation of state normal schools into state teachers 
colleges offering four-year courses culminating in the granting of 
a bachelor’s degree. 

This program of expansion has given the teacher training 
institutions an opportunity to offer general education courses on 
the collegiate level, in addition to professional training. The long 
established liberal arts colleges have greatly affected the general 
education program of the teachers colleges. That is not surprising 
since those institutions had a much greater store of experience 
from which to draw. It might be pertinent here to digress long 
enough to remind ourselves of the fact that the liberal arts colleges 
do now train and in the past have trained great numbers of 


* Address delivered before the Eleventh Annual History Conference at 
Pittsburgh, April 27, 1940. 
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teachers. In 1930-1931 a national survey indicated that almost 
one-half of the beginning teachers for that academic year had 
spent the previous. year in some institution other than a normal 
school or teachers college! Therefore, many of the significant 
questions asked the teacher colleges today might very properly 
be directed to the colleges of liberal arts as well, especially so far 
as training for the secondary teaching field is concerned. 

Such widespread changes as we have noted would seem to be 
evidence that educators in the various states in the last two decades 
have become conscious of the fact that all types of teachers are 
in need of a broad cultural foundation if they are to contribute 
their proper share to the training of future citizens. But what of 
the teachers colleges in Pennsylvania, generally, and of their social 
studies departments, particularly, you may ask. The answer is 
this: during the nineteen-twenties Pennsylvania’s normal schools 
changed their names to teachers colleges. With the change in 
name went a change in the various curricula in the direction of a 
wider offering of subject matter. Also, most teachers college 
administrators began a systematic effort to improve the academic 
quality of their faculties. As a result of their policy, poorly trained 
candidates for positions on their faculties have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure appointments. 

But what of the offerings in the field of the social studies? 
Catalogs of the various teachers colleges have an imposing list of 
courses in the social studies field: American Government, Prin- 
ciples of Economics, Principles of Sociology, History of Civiliza- 
tion, Early European History, Modern European History, History 
of the United States before 1865, History of the United States 
since 1865, History of England, History of the Far East, History 
of Latin America, History of Pennsylvania, Comparative Gov- 
ernment, Industrial Relations, Evolution of Social Institutions 
and Social Problems. A reasonably extensive list we have to 
admit, but slightly misleading, if it is assumed that all of the 
courses mentioned are actually organized and offered to the stu- 
dents. They are not, and not all the blame must be placed at the 
doors of the teachers colleges. Water has difficulty rising above 
its source; likewise, the scheduling officials in the colleges have 
difficulty in getting students to take courses which are not re- 
quired by laws or regulations. In addition, it might be stated that 
some administrative officials have less inclination than others to 
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urge broader training in the social studies field, since their own 
interests lean strongly to the side of educational theory and 
practice. 

Possibly the real cause for some of our difficulties in the social 
studies field is to be found in the personnel of the committees or 
boards entrusted with the administration of the school laws. 
Usually such committees are over-loaded with professional edu- 
cators; few, if any, reputable historians, economists, sociologists 
or political scientists are to be found serving on them. Most of 
the individuals, then, who decide the fate of our young citizenry, 
are lacking in historical perspective themselves and seem to be 
blissfully unaware of the fact that totalitarian states the world over 
are indoctrinating their young people with many poisonous teach- 
ings, while the instructors of young Pennsylvanians and future 
Americans are not required to know anything really fundamental 
about the history of their democracy. 

Certification requirements for the various subject fields are 
established by the State Council of Education under state law. 
The requirements for teaching the social studies prior to 1927 
were twelve semester hours. Since 1927 they have been raised to 
eighteen hours. They are divided as follows: nine semester hours 
in social science, including not less than three semester hours each 
in sociology, economics and political science. The other nine hours 
must be in history. It is interesting and almost amusing to note— 
were it not for the tragic possibilities—that in our Commonwealth 
a future social studies teacher may, if he so desires, take all of his 
history training in the field of ancient history, for instance, and 
still be within the legal requirements for teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools of Pennsylvania—schools in which at least one- 
half of the social studies course work is in World History and 
American History! Lest someone cry, “It is a false premonition 
of danger,” allow us to state that at least one state teachers college 
official entrusted with preparing student schedules is opposed te 
requiring a full year of United States History of all students 
majoring in the social studies; two scheduling officials in two 
other teachers colleges would neither approve nor disapprove such 
a requirement ; while officials of two other teachers colleges failed 
to indicate their stand. True enough, eight officials entrusted with 
advising on student schedules in Pennsylvania teachers colleges 
did indicate their belief that all future social studies teachers 
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should be required to have a full year of United States History 
on the college level. That is a bright ray of hope. But why not 
make it a requirement and thus eliminate the casual exceptions? 
It is a fact that despite the low certification requirements main- 
tained by the authorities at Harrisburg, the state teachers colleges 
have tended in the direction of maintaining high standards. For 
example: each prospective social studies teacher enrolled in the 
secondary curriculum in a state teachers college is required to 
complete at least twenty-four semester hours in the social studies. 
However, only the following subjects are required within the 
prescribed list of courses in effect among the state teachers col- 
leges: American Government, History of Civilization, Principles 
of Economics and Principles of Sociology. Until recently Modern 
European History and Social and Industrial History of the United 
States were on that list, but they have been removed by action of 
the Board of College Presidents. 

As for the hundreds of teachers who graduate annually from 
the teacher training institutions over the commonwealth in fields 
other than the social studies, very little has been or is being done 
to give them a sound background in the history of their own 
democracy. According to present rules, all students who are 
preparing to teach the academic subjects in the elementary and 
secondary schools, aside from the social studies majors, are re- 
quired to take courses in the History of Civilization and Principles 
of Economics or Principles of Sociology during their first two 
years in college. Those who specialize in the elementary curriculum 
are required to take two additional courses in the social studies, 
namely, American Government and United States History before 
1865, during their last four semesters in school. They may elect 
United States History since 1865, but apparently few do so in 
the institutions we have observed. The secondary students who 
specialize in some subject field other than the social studies are 
required to take American Government sometime during their 
last two years of specialization. Those students whose training 
is confined to some specific field, such as Health Education, are 
required to take the following courses some time during their 
last six semesters of college work: History of Civilization, 
American Government, and Principles of Sociology or Principles 
of Economics. 

It is to be noticed that one course in our teacher training re- 
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quirements is conspicuous for its absence. We refer to Pennsyl- 
vania History. Despite the fact that our commonwealth has an 
illustrious history as rich as any in the nation; despite the fact 
that we annually turn out hundreds of teachers from our various 
colleges and universities most of whom, if they teach at all, will 
do so in Pennsylvania; despite the fact that the state through the 
Historical Commission, and the national government, through its 
various public agencies, together are spending tens of thousands 
of dollars within our borders to restore buildings and sites of great 
historical interest, our educational authorities have made no rule 
that our future teachers must take a course in Pennsylvania His- 
tory as an integral part of their preparation! 

Although we are not trained in the law, it is our belief that the 
present regulations and requirements for certification set up by 
the educational authorities of our commonwealth are illegal so far 
at least as the training of elementary teachers is concerned. Let 
us examine the wording of the law. Section 1607 of the School 
Laws of Pennsylvania says in part: “In every elementary public 
and private school established and maintained in this Common- 
wealth, the following subjects shall be taught, in the English 
language and from English texts: English, including spelling, 
reading and writing, arithmetic, geography, the history of the 
United States and of Pennsylvania, civics, including loyalty to 
the State and National Government, ...” The implications in 
the law seem fairly clear. It may be an inane question, but we 
should like to know how the elementary teachers in Pennsylvania 
are to teach the history of the United States and also the History 
of Pennsylvania when they are not required to take a course in 
either field, except the History of the United States before 1865! 
Are they to draw their information and their interpretations from 
their American History courses taken years before in high school? 
If perchance they must draw on that source for American History, 
on what source are they to draw for their knowledge of Pennsyl- 
vania History, since most of them never had such a course in high 
school. In all fairness we should state, at this point, that at least 
ten of the thirteen deans of instruction in our state teachers 
colleges favor the idea of requiring a course in Pennsylvania 
History for all our prospective teachers. Also it is a pleasure 
to note that eight of the thirteen deans in our teacher training 
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institutions believe that all future teachers should be required to 
take a full year college course in United States History regardless 
of their field of interest. 

Now that we have examined the past and the present conditions 
and requirements governing teacher training in Pennsylvania 
and have found some palpable weaknesses, which are badly in need 
of correction, let us turn our eyes to the future and see what it 
seems to hold. 

From the standpoint of American democracy, the best indica- 
tion of what teacher training institutions will have to face in the 
future is to be found in “A Tentative Chart Showing the Scope 
and Sequence of a Social Studies Program.” The Department of 
Public Instruction first made that chart available in May, 1938. 
The program outlined covers all grades in the public schools from 
the kindergarten to grade twelve, inclusive. Any history teacher 
in Pennsylvania who does not possess a copy would do well to 
procure one from Harrisburg immediately and give it careful 
study. The reason is this: Under date of April 12, 1940, we had 
a communication from the Department of Public Instruction to 
the effect that “there is no intention to repudiate this program or 
modify it to any material extent.” If that statement is to stand, 
as it was made, then we should like to venture the guess that the 
task of the ancient Egyptians in trying to make bricks without 
straw was child’s play compared with the task confronting the 
public school teachers of Pennsylvania in the future. By such 
a comment we do not mean to infer that the entire chart is bad, 
because it is not. But in its present form it appears to be largely 
unteachable, chiefly because our present corps of teachers has not 
been trained to present such a broad program. If the teachers 
colleges are to prepare instructors to handle such a program, then 
some drastic changes in requirements will have to be set up 
immediately. It is our belief that the program outlined on this 
chart includes a great many items of value which need to be 
stressed. However, we believe that the program stops far short 
of presenting the basic fundamentals which we should teach young 
Americans and upon which the social studies rest, namely, history. 
It is much like sitting down to dine at a festal board where all 
of the courses from soup to dessert are served with the exception 
of the main course. 

It was Socrates who said, “Know thyself.” It was President 
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Monroe who said, “A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must 
know well the great principles and causes on which their happiness 
depends.” But in Pennsylvania, from many present indications, 
as well as future implications, we are endeavoring to preserve 
“popular sovereignty” by having our citizens know as little about 
its history in our country as possible! The stress at present seems 
to be on the contemporary picture as found in survey courses in 
sociology and economics and on the physical structure of our 
society as found in a survey of American Government. We are of 
the opinion that the present emphasis on those fields is commend- 
able and that it should be continued. However, we definitely feel 
that it is a grave mistake not to require the prospective teachers in 
our Commonwealth to take a full year course in the history of 
their own country. And we think that it is a much graver mistake 
to consider for a moment the removal of either World History or 
American History from the curricula of our public high schools. 
Good as the non-historical courses in the social studies field are, 
they do not supply our present and future citizens with the his- 
torical perspective which only soundly interpreted history courses 
can give, and it might not be out of place here to inform some of 
our educational theorists, that almost nowhere, either in secondary 
schools or colleges, in Pennsylvania is history still taught as the 
story of battles and political campaigns. The battles have been 
mostly left on the battlefield and the political stories have been 
pretty largely submerged in the profuse interpretations of the 
social and economic problems of the various periods. 

In this brief résumé of conditions confronting Pennsylvania 
teachers and teacher training institutions in the field of the social 
studies, we have endeavored to indicate the points of strength as 
well as the points of weakness. The issue is now before the social 
studies teachers of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Do we 
want to preserve the precious heritage of “popular sovereignty” 
or are we willing to allow it to be cast into the discard? 
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AWAKENING AN INTEREST IN LOCAL 
HISTORY 


By Joun S. CARTWRIGHT 
Principal, Stroudsburg High School, Stroudsburg 


66 HERE are the places of historic interest in your neighbor- 
hood, buddy?” asked the motorist. 
“Don’t ask me, I live here,” came the reply. 


When one considers the number of people who live in a coal 
region who have never been in a coal mine, the number of people 
who live in New York City who have never visited Grant’s Tomb 
or the Aquarium, one wonders if there are any people living in 
Washington, D. C. who have never been inside the Capitol. 


It would seem that most people are more interested in the 
planet Pluto or Mars than they are in the section of their own 
planet where they live. It is generally true that many people know 
more about certain aspects of the European war than they know 
about the history or geology of the adjoining township. It appears 
that in order to awaken an interest in local history, the problem 
must be attacked from both ends. That is, we must try to get 
the older folks interested and the younger folks too. 

The indifference to local history, geography, geology, etc., 
probably results from the greatest enemy of all accomplishment— 
procrastination. Things that are so close that we can see them 
any time are so close that they surely can’t be very important or 
we'd hear more about them. That’s the feeling of many. But 
apart from indifference, we are doing almost nothing in our 
schools to create an interest in local history because the teachers 
themselves have not been trained to appreciate the place of local 
history in the curriculum or in life. Very few college under- 
graduate or graduate courses in content or in method ever mention 
the value of local history in creating interest in general history. 
I have found only one history teacher in my supervisory ex- 
perience who has done a research paper on a local historical topic. 
Changing teacher apathy toward local history must be one of the 
first steps toward arousing an interest in local history. 

Aside from developing teacher interest in local history, there 
are innumerable other things that can be done in our schools. 
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Among these the following intracurricular and extracurricular 
projects seem to be the most practicable: 


I. Student preparation of a research paper on his own genealogy. 
This could be a combined report for sociology, history, and 
biology. 

If we could increase the interest of the older folks in the 
family reunion and arouse a wholesome love of a good family 
name, it might stimulate interest in genealogy. And, by so doing, 
there might be a carry-over from genealogy to other people’s 
genealogies in the historical society. 

II. Another method by which interest might be stimulated in 
local history, which is in line with the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the American Youth Commission on “What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach,” would be to teach a unit of work on 
local history in a period of time from four to six weeks within 
the regular curriculum. 

Included under this heading are the following: 

1. Research paper on the origin of the place names of the 

locality. 

2. Research paper on the Indian names and their meanings. 

3. Project on the preparation of a historical scrapbook which 

might bring many interesting papers and articles from hid- 
ing that would clarify unsolved problems of local interest. 
It should be facetious to state that scrapbooks of this sort 
must be given the best possible care. There must be a 
certain fashion-of-order in assembling the data for the 
scrapbook which lends confidence to the project. Other- 
wise, parents will not permit children to take valued manu- 
scripts, papers, etc. for this purpose. 

4. Projects on the repairing of antique furniture will bring 
many odd knickknacks and old pieces of furniture to light 
which may later be donated to the historical society. It has 
been found that the home making department, particularly 
the vocational home making department, can do a splendid 
piece of work here in collaboration with the history depart- 
ment which might be expected to do the research. Any 
articulation of this kind tends to break down the locker- 
tight compartments in our present educational set-up. 

5. Research paper or project on old local forts. The research 
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paper could use the best available references to describe 
location and importance of the forts, the families who con- 
trolled them, and any other data concerning them. If any 
old wood cuts are available, students gifted with ability 
in handicraft might make models of local forts after the 
pattern of the Pennsylvania State Wide Museum Exten- 
sion Projects.? 


. The biographies of local heroes and their contributions 


might be used as a project both in the English department 
and the history department. With the proper guidance, 
it would seem that these local men’s lives would be more 
interesting than those far removed from the pupil’s center 
of interest such as are now being used in school English 
departments. 


. The organization of a junior historical society. If the 


society had a small fee as dues payable to the adult his- 
torical society, and if it were notified of a joint meeting 
by the usual notification, it would help to stimulate interest 
in local history among the youth. 


. Field trips to historical places of interest. In keeping with 


the newer philosophy of education, field trips from the 
school would certainly arouse an interest in local historical 
sites. 


. Projects on the rise and growth of local institutions, such 


as our churches, schools, industries, Y. M. C. A., etc. This 
project must not be construed as tracing the rise of 
the church or school in general, but rather the rise of a 
particular church, such as the First Methodist Church of 
a given town. It may be true that if a child becomes 
acquainted with the trials and tribulations that people have 
gone through to perfect the present local institutions, that 
this would create a respect that cannot be obtained by our 
present vicarious indoctrination. 

The collection of Indian relics and artifacts. 

The preparation of dioramas representative of local his- 
torical scenes of interest. The Pennsylvania State Wide 
Museum Extension Projects have done a splendid piece of 
work in this field, and the reader is referred to their models. 


* Distribution Control, Museum Extension Project, Work Projects Ad- 


ministration, 46 North Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 

It is not to be expected that any one pupil would attempt all of 
the projects. Many are listed in the hope that they may suggest 
some approach or method of departure by which a wide-awake 
history teacher might stimulate interest in local history. 

Not all are destined to write their fame on the nation’s scrolls; 
indeed many have earned recognition working zealously and un- 
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Research papers on such topics as are of local interest, 
among which might be local apprenticeship systems, and 
local canals, or why certain groups such as the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, or Swedes failed in their colonizing efforts 
in this area. 

Radio programs on local stations offer many opportunities 
for promulgation of interest in local history. Care must be 
exercised, however, to keep the advertising agencies from 
utilizing too much of the time and also from cutting in on 
the program too often because it not only kills the interest 
of the unseen audience, but it makes it difficult to get people 
to prepare historical papers or assemble data for a radio 
program. A bimonthly or monthly “Professor Quiz” pro- 
gram in which the unseen audience, at the close of the radio 
program, may be given five questions to answer in competing 
for a prize should stimulate interest. 


. A study of the crafts of colonial settlers similar to those of 


the Pennsylvania State Wide Museum Projects. 
Preparation of models of old buildings of local interest, 
such as grist mills, court houses, first house in the county, 
etc. 

Project on the early agricultural equipment. Here models 
might be made of early equipment, and the agriculture de- 
partment and history department might be brought closer 
together. The cradle, the thresher, the reaper, primitive 
plows, etc., could be used as models. Refer to the Penn- 
sylvania State Wide Museum Projects. 

School pageant commemorating anniversaries. 

Decorative historical panels made by the art department 
with research by the history department. 

The study of types of homes and costumes in the home 
making class with the use of slides and models. Here again 
the home making and history departments might collaborate. 
Collections of old firearms. 
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selfishly for a community which failed to recognize them. In this 
day of awarding prizes for the best baby, the best lighted Christ- 
mas tree, the radio dog prize, etc., it would at least not be unfitting 
or inappropriate for a community to give some recognition yearly 
to those who have contributed to its uplift. A permanent com- 
mittee carefully chosen, a service club committee, or any variation 
of these could make the award at a meeting scheduled for that 
purpose. It would be a rare individual indeed who would not 
appreciate such an award, and it is a rare community that can’t 
afford to do it. 

Before concluding, there is another agency which might assist 
in creating more interest in local history—the press. Newspaper 
articles, or a weekly newspaper question box prepared by the his- 
torical society officers, under some heading such as “Did You 
Know That ,»’ might help. Carefully routed motor trips of 
twenty-five, fifty, or one hundred miles which pass places of his- 
torical interest might be published under the heading, “Trips and 
Triplets.” Programs of this kind, sponsored by the historical 
society, giving the location of important historical points within a 
Sunday afternoon’s easy-driving radius might awaken an interest 
in young and old folks. 

From present attendance at historical meetings it would seem 
that any method of arousing a healthy interest in local history will 
render a real service. Perhaps some of those mentioned are worth 
trying. 




















BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by James A. BARNES 


Temple University 


The Wars of the Iroquois: A Study in Intertribal Trade Relations. By 
George T. Hunt. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1940. Pp. 
209. Map. $3.00.) 


It should be said at the outset that Mr. Hunt’s monograph is concerned 
solely with the history of the Iroquois wars prior to the eighteenth century. 
The several well known intercolonial wars are thus eliminated, confining 
the study to an analysis of the rivalry between the Five Nations and other 
tribes for control of the northern and western trade. Although these sev- 
enteenth century conflicts are less known than those of the following cen- 
tury, they were of equal importance, and a knowledge thereof is essential 
to a correct understanding of aboriginal history. 

There can be little doubt that the book under review is one of the most 
significant contributions to its field within recent years. The author has 
given painstaking attention to the sources, dispassionately interpreting the 
facts at his disposal. The result is a distinctly fresh slant upon the 
history of the League of the Iroquois. 


It has usually been maintained that the Five Nations acted as a political 
unit with a remarkable degree of precision and efficiency. That such was 
not the case is amply proved by an examination of the data submitted by 
the author. The dispersions of the Huron (1649), Petun (1649), Neutral 
(1651), Erie (1654), Susquehannah (1675), and Illinois (1680) are treated 
in detail. In each case there appears to be incontestable evidence of a war 
primarily motivated by commercial considerations and waged only by those 
of the Five Nations which had economic interests at stake. The reviewer 
concurs with the verdict that “The supposed unity of the League, or the 
unity of action that has been ascribed to it, may be dismissed, for such unity 
never existed. . . . Each tribe made war solely in its own interest, and the 
conspicuous feature of their League is its lack, not its possession, of political 
unity” (p. 160). 

The literary style of the book is variable—interesting and clear at times, 
but not infrequently so overburdened with details as to become too involved. 
The map on the end papers is somewhat inadequate. The addition of maps 
explanatory of textual points would have been a marked improvement. 
Three appendices, an excellent critical bibliography, and an index conclude 
the volume. 


Spring Mill, Pa. Asan W. Hoores. 
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American Husbandry. Edited by Harry J. Carman. (Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American Agriculture. Edited by Harry J. 
Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 1xi, 582. $5.00.) 


A reviewer is always pleased to applaud the appearance of a fine edition 
of a classic. In the present case, scholars will be doubly grateful, because 
copies of the 1775 edition of American Husbandry are very scarce. Although 
this work presents the only accurate and comprehensive account of Amer- 
ican colonial agriculture, it has never received the attention from historians 
that it deserves. Now, those who wish to study the husbandry of the 
Middle Colonies will have readily available a fourteen page account of 
New Jersey, forty-three pages on Pennsylvania, and thirty-eight on the 
back country of the Ohio. In addition there are three chapters on the 
tobacco culture of Virginia and Maryland. As the author of American 
Husbandry was extremely critical of the practice of extensive agriculture, 
the lack of diversified crops, the failure to cultivate grasses and legumes, 
and the unwillingness to profit by the new English horse-hoeing husbandry, 
his picture of the farms of the middle regions is not over-flattering. Fur- 
thermore, his whole treatment was influenced by a political motive; he did 
not wish the colonies to engage in manufactures or to compete with the 
crops of the Mother Country. Fortunately the recent publication of Dr. 
Robert Honyman’s Journal (1939) affords a corrective by providing evi- 
dence of considerable crop diversification in Maryland (especially the East- 
ern Shore) and an awakening interest in new methods of husbandry which 
culminated after the Revolution in John Beal Bordley’s Essays and Notes 
on Husbandry and Rural Affairs (1799). Moreover, the careful observa- 
tions of colonial farming from Pennsylvania to Prince Edward Island made 
by Patrick M’Robert in his Tour: through the North Provinces of America 
(1776) provide an additional source along with the late Raynor Kelsey’s edi- 
tion of The Casenove Journal (1794). Such Pennsylvanians as William 
Allen and Benjamin Franklin had become seriously interested in agricultural 
improvement before the revolutionary disturbances forced a postponement 
of their efforts. The time is now ripe for a scholar to give us a balanced 
study of the agriculture of Pennsylvania during the colonial period. 

Professor Carman’s introduction discusses the much mooted question of 
the authorship of American Husbandry, but beyond casting serious doubt 
on Lyman Carrier’s identification of Dr. John Mitchell, adds little to our 
knowledge. His editing is excellent and he is to be congratulated for bring- 
ing out this valuable work. It is a book that should find its way into every 
collection on the Colonial period. 

Brown University CarL BRIDENBAUGH. 


Pacific Railways and Nationalism in the Canadian-American Northwest, 


1845-1873. By Leonard Bertram Irwin. (Philadelphia, 1939. Pp. 
xii, 246.) 


This volume is the story of the political strategy which lay behind the 
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promotion of the Northern Pacific and Canadian Pacific Railways in the 
period which closed in 1873 with the so-called Pacific Scandal in Canada 
and the failure of Jay Cooke in the United States. 

As has long been known, the sixties and early seventies of the last century 
abounded in American schemes for the annexation of all or part of British 
North America to the United States; and the almost complete isolation 
of the Red River settlement and of British Columbia from Eastern Canada 
offered a particularly fertile field for the machinations of the annexationists. 
It was the hope of these men that, by capitalizing the commercial dependence 
of the Red River colony on Minnesota and of British Columbia on San 
Francisco, those communities might be detached from their allegiance to 
the British Crown. The infant Northern Pacific soon became the instrument 
by which men, within and without the company, planned to effect the incor- 
poration of the Canadian Northwest in the Republic. 

As is also well known, the Dominion Government projected the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as a means of preserving the integrity of the British posses- 
sions in North America and of foiling the plans of the devotees of annexation. 

The heart of Mr. Irwin’s work consists of a detailed account of the efforts 
of Jay Cooke and his Northern Pacific associates to prevent the construction 
of this all-Canadian highway to the Pacific. They hoped to render the 
Canadian line wholly abortive. But, failing that, they must defeat any 
plan for the building of a road north of the Great Lakes. In this way any 
line which the Canadians might build west of Lake Superior would become 
a mere feeder for the Northern Pacific. Thus, continued dependence of the 
Northwest on an American outlet would, it was believed, pave the way 
for its ultimate absorption into the United States. 

From the papers of Jay Cooke and Sir John A. Macdonald, the author 
has reconstructed the prolonged negotiations between Cooke and Sir Hugh 
Allan, which would have given American financial interests a dominant 
influence in the Canadian Pacific, and would have enabled them to bend it 
to their plans. Had their designs been successful, there would have been 
no line north of the Great Lakes. Although the plan was foredoomed to 
failure for a variety of reasons, hope for it was not entirely abandoned 
until the Pacific Scandal and the failure of Jay Cooke brought to a close 
this particular era in the railway history of the Canadian-American North- 
west. The Canadian Pacific and the Northern Pacific were to be completed 
later, but with the political factor almost entirely eliminated. 

The chief merit of Mr. Irwin’s study lies in the fact that he has brought 
together between two covers a great deal of material regarding annexation 
plans, and the political strategy behind these two railways, which previously 
had to be sought in various scattered works. His use of the Cooke and 
Macdonald papers has enabled him to tell in greater detail than before a 
story whose broad outlines were already entirely clear. 

The book is well organized, interestingly presented and clearly written. 
Although it deals chiefly with paper schemes which never came to fruition, 
it nevertheless provides an interesting chapter in the history of Canadian- 
American relations. 
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The author has threshed a good deal of old straw. The long account 
of Asa Whitney’s agitation for a railway to the Pacific, the early history 
of the Northern Pacific and the extended treatment of events leading to 
Canadian Confederation add nothing to existing knowledge of those subjects, 
And surely the commercial ‘relations of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
with New England should have no place in a book on the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Northwest! 


Brown University James B. HeEpcEs. 


The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. By Marcus Lee Hansen. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 391. $3.50.) 


Marcus Lee Hansen, the author of The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860, 
spent four years in Europe and a much longer period in America assembling 
material for a comprehensive three volume history of immigration. His 
work had not progressed beyond the actual writing of the first draft of volume 
I, however, at the time of his untimely death on May 11, 1938. The final 
preparation of his manuscript for publication was performed by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger of Harvard University in codperation with Miss Esther Mc- 
Kenzie and Miss Elizabeth F. Hoxie. 


This volume is concerned primarily with the great migration of European 
peoples of the thirteen Colonies and then to the United States down to the 
period of the Civil War. In contrast to most other treatises on immigra- 
ion, Dr. Hansen restricted his study largely to the conditions in the Old 
World which made people dissatisfied with their lot, such as the ever- 
changing system of land-holding and agriculture, the industrial revolution, 
natural disasters, political and religious oppression, the improvement of 
means of transportation which made the trans-Atlantic journey less ex- 
pensive and less hazardous, and the work of the numerous immigration 
agencies. The character of the author’s treatment is indicated by the fol- 
lowing topical headings: The Westward Impulse, The Peopling of the 
Colonies, The First Americanization, A New Beginning, America in Dis- 
favor, Pioneers of the Great Migration, America Becomes the Common 
Man’s Utopia, Commerce Bridges the Atlantic, Hopes and Fears of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, Colonization No Remedy, The Flight from Hunger, 
New Forces at Work, and The Great Migration. 

The story is related in a vivid and illuminating style with such effective- 
ness that the reader sees before him flesh-and-blood human beings facing 
the problems of their day just as the people of today meet the economic, 
social, and political issues that confront them. In contrast to the many 
other works on immigration, this book treats the nationalistic and racial 
groups which migrated to America in a fair and unprejudiced manner. It 
is documented with some sixty pages of bibliography and footnotes and 
contains an excellent index. 


Pennsylvania State College Asa E. Martin. 








